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EBELING’S HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. | they were obliged to say in explanation that they only 
a Ses Logan and those who adhered to his opinions. 

(coNcCLUDED FROM PacE 391.) (3 
sae esteem) oi From these beginnings no one could expect that the 
CHARTER ‘X. new administration would be more pacific than that 
Charles Gookin; Lieutenant Governor. Ungenerous con- | which preceded it. Lloyd was almost always at the 
duct of the Assembly towards him. Penn mortgages | head of the assembly and Logan had as much influence 
his Province. Embarrassment of the Quakers. Lo- | on Gookin as on his predecessor. The spirit of discon- 
gan demands atrial. The Assembly issue a warrant |\tent which prevailed in the general assembly, arose 
gainst him, which is superseded by the Governor.— | perhaps in its origin from the embarrassment into which 
Te to England and returns fully justified. Penn | Penn was thrown, by the great diminution of his estate 
writes a moving Letter of expostulation to his Province. | which he bad heedlessly sacrificed for the benefit of the 
A more moderate assembly succeeds. Treaty with the province, as well as for the cause of the Quakers; as is 
Indians. -Penn treats with the Crown for the Cession | too often the case with men engaged in great patriotic 
of Pennsylvania. Gookin’s new difference with the As- | undertakings. Already, in 1707, he was involved in a 
sembly. Sir W. Keith succeeds him. His plea of con- heavy law suit with the executors of his former steward, 
duct. Death of Wm. Penn. His character.” Dis- who proffered large claims: against him, the injustice 
putes in the Family. State of the Province. of which he could not sufficiently demonstrate, since 
even the court of chancery could not liberate him from 
Charles Gookin, who succeeded John Evans, in the | imprisonment, until he had satisfied the complainants.— 
office of lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, was a na- | The income of his European estate was not sufficient to 
tive of Ireland, and somewhat advanced in years. He pay his other debts, although it was more considerable 
had been formerly in tlie military service; and was, as | and perhaps more regularly paid than that which he de- 
Penn described him to the general assembly, a man cf | rived from Pennsflvania. He -was, therefore, obliged 
pure morals; mild temper and moderate disposition.— | to borrow six thousand six hundred pounds sterling (4) 


When he arrived, the session of the legislature had al- 
ready begun. The assembly soon showed him that they 
were far from being contented with Evan’s recall, and 
that they required Logan also to be sacrificed. Butthe 


| for the repayment of which he mortgaged his province. 
| The knowledge of this situation of their proprietary may 
| have encouraged the assembly to make fresh attempts 
| to extort mere privileges from him and eonfine his pre- 


rm gereeats placed in him too much confidence to give | rogative within narrower limits: On the other hand, 
im up to those men; Logan still continued to hold the | necessity compelled him to be attentive to the collection 
office with which he was before invested. of his revenue out of the province and to increase it as 
The assembly, instead of waiting for the propositions | much as possible. This conduct of the assembly, how- 
of the governor, hastened to present to him a statement | ever, did not contribute a little to disgust him with the 
of grievances, in which they repeated the weightiest of | whole undertaking. 
their complaints against his predecessor, and demanded | Numerous applications had been made to him to re- 
immediate satisfaction. (1) Above all things they were | store the province to the crown, and several times he 
displeased with the courts of justice which Evans had | had been on the point of doing it; but it was hard for 
established in pursuance of the royal charter, while their | him to give up entirely the brilliant hopes that he had 


own judiciary bill was set aside, which they aseribed to 
the influence of evil counsels. In vain Gookin endea- 
voured to convince them, that he had no right to sit in 
judgment over the acts of his predecessor; that some of 
their alleged grievances were unfounded; that their ju- 
diciary bill had been rejected by the board of trade at 
home, who had also declared that the judicial establish- 
ment made by the proprietary through his deputy, was 
legal; but that he was nevertheless ready to give his as- 
sent to a new bill for amending the system. To all this 
they, replied by a repetition of their grievances. The 
council thinking themselves alluded to by the words 
** evil counsels” in the assembly’s address, made an open 
declaration on the subject, and demanded that the charge 
so ungratefully made against them who had sacrificed so 
much for the public good, (2) should be retracted.— 
This threw the assembly into an embarrassment, and 





1 Even before “ Evans should leave the province.” 
The mode they left entirely to the wisdom of the go- 
vernor. 

2 The members of the council received no salary nor 
compensation of any kind, and none of them, except 
Logan, enjoyed any lucrative office. Address of the 
council to the governor, in 2 Proud, 12, 


entertained of establishing here a religious people and a 
model of genuine freedom. At last he was compelled 
to thisstep, not only by his increasing necessities, but by 
the constant opposition of the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia. Several circumstances which took place during 
Gookin’s eight years administration, contributed to pro- 
|duce this resolution. In the year 1709, Penn had to 
| conquer a great opposition on the part of the Quakers. 
The queen required the aid cf the province towards the 
‘conquest of Canada, in which the New England colo- 
nies assisted her with zeal. Pennsylvania was to fur- 
nish and support one hundred and fifty men, the ex- 
perse of which at that time was calculated to amount to 
£4000. (5) A hard demand upon a people whose reli- 
gion taught them to believe that it was asin to make 
war, or contribute their aid to warlike expeditions, and 
this class of men formed a considerable part of the inha- 
habitants of the province and ‘were at the head of its go- 
vernment. The incessant wars of England must there- 
fore have often placed this province in an embarrassing 














3 2 Proud, 5, 16. 
4 [$28,904.] Among the lenders was Joshua Gee, 


: the celebrated writer on commerce. 1 Proud, 485. 
($17,769. } 
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situation. For the present she hoped to extricate her- | his rights and his property, took the part of his secreta- 
self by voting £800 (1) to the queen as a free gift. To | ry persecuted merely on account of his attachment to 
this was added the governor’s salary which was fixed at | him, and complained of his deceived hopes and of the 
£200, (2) which, however, they would not allow until | blindness of those who instead of pursuing the way of 
he should have passed the bills presented to him and | peace, love and unity, were cherishing a spirit of con- 
redressed their grievances. ‘The principal of those con- | tention and opposition.. He represented to them the 
stantly repeated grievances, was still the retaining of | injustice of their complaints of fancied oppression; 
Logan in the council, his continued influence and the | while foreign nations were extolling their happy state, 
impunity of his evil advice. It was to no purpose that | and showed them how much they were unfounded. At 
hy laid before the governor a long apology, in which | last he told them in a more resolute manner, that if they 
he brought forward strong recriminations against Lloyd, | should persist in their opposition to his government, he 
the speaker; the assembly would not listen to this de- | must then seriously consider what he should do with re- 
fence, and fell out upon it with the governor, who im- gard to his province, and his determination should be 








mediately left them and repaired to New Castle. 

At the next sitting of the assembly, Logan presented 
to them a petition (3), in which, in strong language he 
demanded a trial on the charges which had been brought 
against him three years before. The last attack made 
on him By the legislature, made it the more his duty, 
as he was about to set out on a voyage to England on 
the proprietary’s business. Instead of granting him a 
trial, on which the governor promised to decide accord- 
ing to law, they ordered the sheriff to take him into cus- 
tody, on account of some offensive expressions contain- 
ed ih his petition. But the governor saved him by is- 
suing a supersedeas, and ordered the officer to maintain 
the queen’s peace, and not suffer Logan to be attacked 
or arrested by the assembly or any one acting under 
their authority. (4) Thisput the assembly quite out of 
temper so that they did no further business, extept 
causing a protest against the governor’s illegal and ar- 
bitrary measures to be entered on their minutes. Lo- 
gan, whose talents and real attachment to the proprieta- 
ry made him a valuable auxiliary, and on that account 
possessed the confidence of the lieutenant governor, 
was now at liberty to proceed to London without fur- 


ther molestation, where he fully justified his conduct, | 


and returned to the province confirmed in his offices, 
and enjoying miore than ever the fayour of the govern- | 
ment. (5) 

If the unfortunate circumstances in which the pro- 
prietary found himself involved, permitted him at that 
time to satisfy the wish he had often expressed to return 
to his province, there to remain during the remainder of 
his life; he would, no doubt, have been able to prevent 
or remedy the violence of parties and disorders which it 
produced, so much the more as those differences had 
arisen among his co-religionists. Now this deeply affiict- 
ed man could only work upon their feelings by a long 
and moving letter, in which he reminded them in truly 
paternal language, of the freedom which they enjoyed, 
and of the flourishing state of prosperity for which they 
were indebted to him, and in retarn for which he was | 
visited with trouble, affliction and poverty. He desired | 
them serioitsly to consider whether he had given them 
any real cause to set themselves with so much warmth | 
jin opposition to him and his interest, as if he had been | 
their enemy, instead of their friend and benefactor. Af. | 
ter giving his opinion on the merits of the different con- | 
stitutions that had been granted to them, he showed | 
them how much they had abused the then existing one | 
by dangerous and illegal pretentions, that the execu- 
tive power could not with safety be lodgedin an uncertain | 
collective body, particularly as the government was de- 
— upon and responsible to the queen. He added a 

ong list o attacks on his honour, and encroachments on 





| 





1 [$2135,33.} 

2 $533,33.] 

3 See the petition in 2 Proud, 39. 

4 [See this Document in 2 Proud, 41.] 

5 2 Proud; 22—42. In all this, in part long sitting, 
there were only two laws passed, one to fix the relative 
value of the former currency and of the newly intro- 
duced proclamation money, the other for naturalizing 


73 German emigrants, and confirming them in their pos- 
sessions. Laws c. 157—158. 


| governed by the conduct of the future assembly. 


This letter made the inhabitants reflect on the conse- 
quences of their ingratitude, and an entirely new assem- 
bly was chosen for the year 1710, of which Richard 
Hill was appointed speaker. A good understanding 
subsisted between this assembly and the lieutenant go- 
vernor; they completed by their laws the organization 
of the judicial courts, and granted to the queen the con- 
siderable sum of £2000, (1) although they were well in- 
formed of her determination to go to war with France. 
This was so much the more liberal as it was still an im- 
portant object to the colony to preserve the friendship 
of the Indians. Several of their tribes had by formal 
treaties since 1685 ceded to Penn considerable tracts of 
land between the Delaware, the Susquehannah and the 
Lehigh mountains. After the treaty of amity which he 
had himself concluded with them in 1701. (2) Fans 
had made another at Philadelphia in 1706, with the Co- 
nestogo Indians, who lived on the Susquehannah, and 
Gookin had made a similar one n 1715, with those of 
Delaware and Schuylkill. (3) All those treaties, to- 
gether with the great veneration which the Indians en- 
tertained for William Penn made the situation of Penn- 
sylvania uncommonly secure, while the other colonies 
were often exposed to incursions from the savages.— 


Quaker preachers also sometimes travelled among the 
Indians. (4) 


The general assembly whose peaceable conduct we 
have just now related, had the same fate with the simi- 
lar one which sat in Evan’s time, it was followed by one 
of a much less quiet character. The choice fell on part 
of the former factious members, or as they were called 


| those who were zealous for the liberties of the province. 


Among them was David Lloyd; but he was only once 
elected speaker, and that was in the year 1711. In the 
following assemblies during this administration, Grow- 
don or Hill were chosen. Therefore they were more 


moderate than their predecessors, to which the unhap- 


py fate of William Penn also contributed. He had at 
last, in the year 1712, agreed with the queen for the 
cession of the province and lower counties, for which he 
was to have received £12000 sterling. (5) But an ap- 
poplectic fit with which he was struck in that very year, 
and the manifest decay of the powers of his mind, pre- 
vented the contract from being carried into execution. 
The queen, indeed, brought a bill before the parlia- 
ment; but the company to whom the province was 
mortgaged, made such strong representations against 





1 [$5333,33.] This was raised by a tax of 5d. in the 
pound and a poll tax of 20s. The people had but lately 
paid for the support of the government a tax of 2d. in 
the pound on their estates and a capitation of 8s. 

2 See above. - 

3 If the other treaties did not cost more than this one, 
the government did not lose by them, for they gave to 
the Indians the value of £32, {$85,33,] and received 
from them peltries which in Pennsylvania were estimat- 
ed at £22, [$58,66,] and must have sold for 2 much 
higher price in the mother country. 

4 2 Votes, 130, &c. 1 Proud, 463, &c. 
64—69. 

5 [$53,280] 


2 Proud, 


1828. ] 
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the confirmation of the bargain, that the whole negotia. | 


tion fell to the ground. (1) 
Some of these assemblies, however, enacted several 
wholesome laws, particularly for the amendment of the 
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Sir William Keith succeeded to the office of gover- 
| nor Gookin, but did not adopt his principles nor the rules 
| of his conduct. He was more condescending, and un- 
| derstood the art of winning the people’s favor, of which 


judiciary system, and amongst others, an act was passed | his predecessors were ignorant. ‘The nine years of his 
for establishing an Orphan’s court. (2) The mode of | administration were, therefore, distinguished by unani- 
administration in case of the death of the lieutenant go- | mity and legislative activity beyond all those which pre- 
vernor, was also properly settled. (3) A tax was laid | cededit. In the last years only, there arose a contro- 
for defraying the expenses of government of 5d. per | versy, but of a quite different nature, from those which 
hundred pounds on the valuation of property, and also | till then had divided the lieutenant governor and the as- 
a poll tax of 20s. of these expenses the salary of the | sembly. Keith had been formerly collector of the cus- 
lieutenant governor constituted the greatest part; and | toms in the British Provinces; and had learned in the 
was sometimes the subject of disputes; for Gookin was | exercise of that office, how to manage that almost re- 
generally needy, and this the assembly, towards the | publican people and conciliate their good will. Was it 
end of his administration represented as proceeding from | in consequence of his knowledge of this fact, that Penn 
avarice. In Pennsylvania, as in most of the other Ameri- | when he made him his lieutenant governor, required 
can colonies, the governors had a very unpleasant part | that he should bind himself in the penalty of £1000, to 
to act, being entirely dependent on the good will of the | act in strict pursuance of his instructions, er was it one 


general assemblies for their maintenance. The only | of the means through which the proprietary sought to 
means of compulsion that they had, that of refusing their 


approbation to the laws, they were unwilling to make 
use of, because it was too odious. If, on the other hand, 
they appeared to yield too much to the representatives 
of the people, they fell into disgrace with their employ- 
ers, and ran the risk of losing their offices. In every 
cage, their situation was delicate; therefore independent 
men could seldom be prevailed upon to accept of such 

laces. The governor of Pennsylvania experienced this 

ut too often, and Gookin was even obliged on the eve 
of his recall, when he attended the assembly for the last 
time in March, 1717, to solicit of them a sum of money 
to defray his expences home to England, for which they 
granted him £200. (4) 

Jt was fortunate for Gookin thathe did not at last fall 
put, not only with the house of representatives, but also 
with his council, as he charged Hill the speaker as well 
as the secretary, Logan, with being enemies to the new 
king, George the First, which charge the assembly de- 
clared to be groundless. (5) Some months before they 
had made to hima very long remonstrance, of which 
they sent extracts to England. In this document, they 
‘principally complained of the new measures which had 
been taken since the proprietary’s sickness, whereby 
the numerous Quakers, on account of their refusing to 
take oaths, were excluded from public offices, from sit- 
ting upon juries, from giving testimony in criminal 
causes, in short, nothing remained to them but their 
seats in the house of representatives, although a statute, 
approved by himself, and not yet repealed by the king 
in council, made them capable of filling any office, 
without the necessity of taking an oath. They ciearly 

ointed out the bad consequences of suchan innovation, 
* which certain English laws, which even in that coun- 
try were oppressive, but in Pennsylvania were exceed- 
ingly unjust, were too literally followed. The remain- 
der of the address concerned the lieutenant governor’s 
dispute with the council and assembly, his partial set- 


| of the province. 








recover some privileges which he had incautiously grant- 
ed in the last charter? (1) 

Keith, however, knew very soon how to free himself 
from these shackles; he did all that he possibly could 
for the general assembly, on whose good will his ease 
and comfort depended, in order that they might favor 
him in return. That he acted on this plan, appears evi- 
dent from his first speech to the legislature; (2) at least, 
he was so understood, and a salary of £500 (3) was im- 
mediately allowed him. This harmony was productive 
of the best consequences to the growth and prosperity 
There was now no impediment in the 
way of the legislative and judiciary authorities; quiet 
and good order prevailed under this administration to a 
degree before unknown. Among the wholesome laws 
which were passed during the first years, one deserves 
to be particularly nbticed, by which the punishment of 
some capital offences was moderated. By the same law, 


a solemn affirmation was admitted instead of an oath in 


criminal cases, and the Quakers were fully admitted to 


| the enjoyment of the rights of the other citizens. (4) 


Keith had not exercised the office of lieutenant go- 
vernor much longerthan one year, when Wilham Penn 
| died at his cotntry seat at Rushcomb in Buckingham- 
shire, on the 30th of July 1718, in the 74th year of his 
age. Since he had been first attacked with apoplexy, 
| his bodily and mental! strength gradually decayed, and 
he lost his memory particularly, to such a degree, that 
| he was ohliged to give up all public business. But even 
‘then his yild and amiable’ disposition, and the warm 
| philanthropic feelings of his heart, did not forgake him. 
Pennsylvania is indebted to him for a noble foundation 
for her future welfare and happiness, a high degree of 
|which she attained during his life. If he could not 
raise his colony at onceto the highest pitch of prosperi- 
'ty, nor immediately establish her constitution on a firm 
\and solid basis, that was owing to his dependency on 
| the crown of| Great Britain, and to his political power, 


ting aside of a law which he had himself approved, and | as well as his pecuniary resources being too much cir- 


certain impediments which he had placed in the way of | 
judicial proceedings against some notorious criminals. | 


(6) From the general tone of this complaint, however, 
and the whole conduct of the assembly with the govern- 
or, it was easy to perceive that men were not so exaspe- 
rated against him, as against his predecessor. 








1 This restriction had never been before imposed on 
|a lieutenant governor. It was, however, required of al} 
Keith’s successors, with the only difference that the pe- 
| nalty was increased to £2000 or £3000—2 Votes, 421. 
| Franklin’s Review, 79. [Am. ed. p. 61.] So much was 
now the Proprietary’s interest separated from that of 


1 Anderson’s History of Commerce, Sub anno 1715. | his province, when in fact they ought to have been close- 


These mortgagees béing chiefly Quakers, had appoint- 
ed five of their brethren as their commissioners, among 
whom were Logan, Hill, and other men of consequence 
in the province. Penn himself placed so much confi- 
dence in these men, that by his last will, he appointed 
them his own trustees. 

2 Laws, c. 188. 

3 Laws, c. 184. 

4 ($533,33. ] 

5 2 Proud, 73. 

6 2 Proud, 74. 93. 


ly united! % 

2 2 Votes, 210—2d Proud, 95. 

3 [$1333,33. 

4 This law of 1717, abolished the punishment of death 
for larceny, and substituted in its stead whipping with 
fine and imprizonment, and a double reparation to the 
party injured. Although this as well as the relaxation 
in favor of the Quakers on the subject of oaths, was nét 

conformable to the existing law of England, it neVer- 
theless received the approbation of the Queen’s council 
and of the judges. Laws, c. 216.—Jbid. p, 173. 
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“umscribed. He achieved great things with small means, 
and by his persevering patience and indefatigable zeal, 
he was able to conquer powerful obstacles. His con- 
nexion with the ever varying parties at the British court, 
and the ruling principles of the English government gave 
him as much trouble as the factions which disturbed his 
province from the beginning. His peace and happiness 
were also greaily involved in the fate of his religious sect 
in England. We must not, therefore, form our judg- 
ment of him from the exaggerated and sometimes 
| erp clamors of assemblies, too often governed by 
ction and party spirit. His absence from Pennsylva- 
nia, the difficulty of finding lieutenants who knew how 
to conciliate his interest with that of the province, and 
perhaps his too great confidence in Logan, who was too 
exclusively devoted to his person; these were the prin- 
Cipal causes of the discontents which unfortunately pre- 
vailed against him. But his colony made him no return 
for his labour, anxiety, and sacrifices; his descendants 
werp the first who gathered the rich fruits of the seeds 
that he had sown. . 
When Montesquicu, Raynal, and other eminent wri- 
ters, praise William Penn so highly as a legislator, it 
must not be supposed that the different constitutions 
which he gave to his province, are to be considered as 
models of legislation. It is the principles of virtue and 
morality on which they were founded, which raise him 
so far above the age in which he lived. He had not ex- 
perience sufficient to discern the best form which could 
be given to a free government; this will only be fully 
known after numerous experiments ina series of ages, 











A dispute soon arose about the cession of the right of 
government. It has been already mentioned that Wil- 
liam Penn had actually sold it to the queen. In Sep- 
tember 1712, one twelfth part of the purchase money 
had been paid to him in advance. But his eldest son 
William Penn laid claim to this right. It was, however, 
doubtful, whether, under the existing circumstances, 
that right was to be considered asa real or personal 
property, and this question derived its importance from 
William Penn having bequeathed his personal estate to 
his widow, who was also made his sole executrix. The 
trustees, therefore, refused to execute their trust other- 
wise than under an order of the court of chancery, and 
the Lords of the Treasury declared that such an order 
was necessary before they could pay the remaining elev- 
en thousand pounds. But while the cause between the 
heirs and the executrix was pending in that court, it 
was agreed between the parties that they should, in the 
mean time administer the government jointly. The 
court of chancery at last decided, that the government 
of the province should go to the widow and her chil- 
dren as personal estate, (in which the eldest son by the 
first marriage, who died at Liege a few years after his 
father, appears to have acquiesced,) and that as well 
the property of the soil of Pennsylvania and the lower 
counties as the right of government over both these co- 
lonies should go to Penn’s sons by the second marriage. 

William Penn, at his death, left Pennsylvania in a most 
flourishing condition. Its agriculture, population ana 
commerce had advanced beyond his expectation; he 
enjoyed the comfort of having lived to see all this, and 





and then i will be found that the same form is not suited the most flattering prospects for the future. It is true 
toevery country. Those who have severely judged | that from the beginn'ng of this century, when the spirit 
this noble, and in many respects, this great man (and, | of toleration began to prevail in England, there did not 
alas! Franklin himself is to be numbered among those | come in so many Quakers seeking an asylum from _per- 
severe judges) have said that “he united the subtlety of secution; afew only came chiefly from Ireland, Wales, 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove;” (1) but | and the West Indies, with a view to bettering their for- 
the situation in which he left his estate, shows that sel-| tunes. But on the other hand, there arrived a great 
fishness, at least, was not the source of that left handed many emigrants from Germany, and their numbers were 
wisdom which they thus attributed to him. His pro-| so considerable, that governor Keith in 1717, became 
vince remained under a mortgage, and he had other | fearful of consequences, if those foreigners should settle 
debts besides; and yet the annual income, of his English | together too thickly in one place, or disperse themselves 
and Iiish estates amounted to £1500 sterling (2) In among the Indians. He, therefore proposed a law, that 
his last will, which he made in the life time of Queen | no foreigner should be permitted to come into the pro- 
Anne, he devised to the carl of Oxford and two other | vince, without the king’s license or that of the local go- 
noblemen, his right to the government of Pennsylvania | yernment. Buta measure so contrary to the interest of 
and the lower counties, in trust to convey them to the | the colony was not adopted. (1) ‘ ; 

queen or some other purchaser, and appointed other} The cultivation of the land was rapidly increasing, 
trustees in England and America; (among wiom were | and plantations extending westward towards the moun- 
Hill and Logan) for the purpose of paying his debts out | tains. Penn, by his treaties with the Indians, had taken 
of the proceeds of his lands in America, and distributing | the best measures to afford security to the settlers. This 
the surplus among his children. (3.) To his widow he | was particularly the case in that which his commission- 
left an annuity of £300 (4) out of his Pennsylvania quit | ers made with the Delawares in 1718, by which they 
rents, and expressed a wish in that instrursent that his | obtained the cession of all the lands as far as the Lehigh 
children should settle in Pennsylvania, where he left | and Oley hills. (2) Grazing of cattle, raising corn, and 
them so fair an inheritance. (5) felling wood, were the principal means.of support of the 
| farmers; in the beginning they applied themselves ac- 
tively to the culture of tobacco, so that, during Black- 
well’s administration, they exported in one year fourtcen 
cargoes of that article. (3) But Maryland and Virginia 














1 Franklin’s Review, p. 14 [Ann. ed. p. 7.] 
2 $ (6660. } a 
3 To each of the three children of his eldest son by 
the first marriage, he devised 10,000 acres of land in ; : , 
Pennsylvania, and as much to his daughter Letitia. T! | graphy, vol. 2. p. 381-450—Columbian Magazine, April 
remainder of the estate was left to his three sons by the 1789.—European Magazine, vol. 1, Pp. 241, and in se- 
second marriage, John, ‘Thomas, and Richard. veral other periodical works, published in America and 
4 It does not appear by the codicil which contains this | in Europe. . 
legacy, whether it was to be in Pewnsylvania currency 1 [The assembly in answer to the governor's message 
or sterling money. He !cfi also all his personal estate in upon the subject, expressed their readiness to join in 
Europe and America, and his arrears of quit rents in | measures to prevent the inconveniences that might arise 
Pennsylvania, for the joint benefit of Hannah Penn and | from too great an influence of foreigners; but in his 
her children. 2 Proud 116-117. reply, he told them that he had laid the matter before 
5 The life of William Penn (by Besse) isto be found | the secretary of state, and he thought it best to wait for 
in the edition of his works, London, 1726, 2 vol. fol. | his decision. 2 Votes, 217-220-221. Nothing further 
and 5 vol. 80.—Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, vol. 2. p. | appears to have been said or done on the subject. ] 
1050.—Chanfepie’s Diction, vol. 3 p. 99-105—Biogr. 2 An inquiry into the causes of the alienation of the 
Brit»nnica,—Marsi!lac, vie de Guillaume Penn, 1792, | Delaware, &c. Indians, [by Charles Thomson.} London, 
2. vol. 8o.—Caspipina’s letters (by the Rev. Jacob Du- | 1759. pp. 35, 40, 67, 120. 
che) vol, 2.9. 111-236. Fr. Belknap’s American Bio-| 3 Oldmixon. 
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were considered too powerful rivals in this branch of 
agriculture, and it was abandoned. 


The exportation of provisions to the West Indies was 
one of the principal sources from which the colonists 
derived the means of paying the merchants of Great 
Britain for importations of goods to an amount four times 
equal to all the produce that they could raise. Com- 
merce had not yet made any great progress; since the 
exportations to Great Britain, including those of the 
lower counties, never exceeded £8000, (1) nor the im- 
portations £27,000 sterling, (2) and these until the 
veer 1716, hardly exceeded one ship’s cargo. (3) Phi- 

elphia, where all the commerce of the colony cen- 
tered, rose thereby considerably, and was already equal 
in size and population to the much older cities of Bos- 
ton and New York, (4) yet the city as well as the pro- 
vince were involved in debt, which, however, arose more 
from the restrictions on the governments and the long 
fruitless sittings of the legislatures, than from any ob- 
stacles to the increase and prosperity of the country. 
In this respect Pennsylvania proved beyond any other 
eolony, that proprietary government, whatever might be 
its defects, was not hostile to the rise and improvement 
of new settlements. 





1 [$21,334,334 

2 ($119,880. ] 

3 Whitworth’s State of trade of Great Britain, Lond. |. 
1776. p. 67.—Ebeling’s Geogr. of Pennsylvania, 515, 
646.—How great the consumption of spirituous liquors 
was even at that time, appears from a custom house do- 
cument, from which it results, that in the first ten months | 
of the year 1711, upwards of 68,000 gallons of wine | 
(59,000 gallons thereof directly from the wine countries) | 
and 383,000 gallons of rum were imported into Phila-| 
delphia. This last article shows the great intercourse 
that there was with the West Indies, and the contraband | 
trade which Pennsylvania carried on with her Indian | 
neighbours. 2 Proud, 59. 


4 Ackenwall, Anmerkungen, &c. Observations on 
North America, from verbal information received from | 
Dr. Franklin. Frankfort 1769. 8vo. p. 66. 
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We presume no apology is necessary for devoting 80 | 
much of our present number to the interesting commu- | 
nication which follows:— 


Philadelphia, July 1, 1828. | 

Mr. Hazarp,—In compliance with your request, I 
transmit to you abrief abstract of some documents con- 
taining a sketch of the history of the internal improve- 
ments of our state. In consequence of the very limited 
time which has been assigned to me for the purpose of 
preparing this paper, it has been impossible to give an 
accurate account of all the works in the commonwealth. 
Few however have been omitted, and the details are ge- | 
nerally taken from official documents, or from other cor- | 
rect sources of information. Although some mistakes | 
have doubtless been committed, I believe them to be | 
few in number, and trifling in amount, and by nomeans | 
calculated to affect the general result. 


| 

The difficulty, if not the absolute impossibility, of ob- | 

taining minute and accurate information, respecting our | 

numerous roads, bridges and canals, is inconceivable by | 
those who have never essayed the inquiry. An exami- 
nation by a committee of the legislature, which I have 
long desired to have instituted, can alone procure a 
knowledge of the transactions of some companies which 
have hitherto been studiously hidden by the veil of mys- 


tery which a regard for their supposed interests induces 
them to assume. 


The abuses in the management of the concerns of 
some of these companies, have already induced them to 
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question, and in some cases to deny to the legislature, 
the possession of any power authorising any inquiry into 
their affairs; it would be needless to demonstrate the 
fallacy of this opinion. In the mean time, until such in- 
quiry shall take place, we must rely entirely on such 
statements as it may be in our power to obtain. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 


—— 


July 1st, 1828. 


NOTES ON THE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


In some parts of the union a very erroneous opinion 
prevails, that the United states are indebted entirely to 
the example of New York for the active and beneficial 
spirit of internal improvement which at present per- 
vades the whole confederacy. 


The spiendid results which followed the execution of 
that stupendous work; the grand canal of New York, 
most powerfully attracted the attention and stimulated 
the exertions of other states; many works, which had 
been comménced long prior to the date of that canal, 
ceased to languish, and acquired new life and vigour 
from the success of that splendid example. But the 
spirit of the age, the spirit of internal improvement, was 
already abroad: the attention of the people in many of 
the states, was directed to the improvement of the chan- 
nels by which commercial intercourse was maintain- 
ed. The difficulty and enormous expense of transpor- 
tation on the roads of the country, had induced some of 
our statesmen, even before the revolution, to turn their 
attention to canals as,economical substitutes for land 
conveyance. The increasing commerce of the United 
States after the revolution, soon demanded and obtained 
the commencement of these works in Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and Masea- 
chusetts. The events of the war of 1812-14, confirmed 
the statements of the advocates for canals. On exami- 
nation of the period immediately succeeding the treaty 
of peace, we discover that many canals, &c. were com- 
menced before the great work of New York. 

It would lead us far beyond the prescribed limits if 
we should adduce facts in support of our statement from 
any other commonwealth than Pennsylvania: but with- 


| in these limits we shall obtain abundant evidence. 


The splendour of one great enterprize in New York 
appears to have almost eclipsed the brilliancy of the nu- 
merous atchievements of the other states. ‘Their mag- 
nitude and importance, although far greater in the ag- 
gregate, fail to make an equal impression on the imagi- 
nation. Hence, although Pennsylvania has expended 
several millions of dollars more on internal improvement 
than any state in the union, and we believe more than an 
two states collectively, and although the spirit of internal 
improvement first sprung into existence in that common- 
wealth, (as we shall presently prove beyond all doubt,) 
nevertheless, New York is erroneously supposed by 
many to be her birth place; the theatré of her earliest 
as well as most vigorous exertions. The political sup- 
porters of a great statesman, whose decease we have re- 
cently had occasion to regret, not content with attribut- 
ing to him the praise which he deserved, as the date, but 
most efficient, advocate for the introduction of canals— 
have vainly endeavoured to wrest from other and earlier 
labourers in the cause, the merit of originating, not only: 
the great canal of New York, but of the system of inter- 
nal improvement, a system which had beet: advocated, 
adopted, and actually commenced, long before the po- 
litical birth of De Witt Clinton. When, ata subsequent. 
period, the tide of public opinion was changing in favour: 
of canals he continued to oppose them, until bis politi- 
cal sagacity foresaw that the current, now feebly flow- 
ing, would soon necessarily become an irresistible tor- 
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rent, which if opposed might overwhelm him; but by 
yielding to its force and assisting its progress, would 
bear him on its bosom to the haven which he had so fre- 
quently endeavoured to reach. 


In Pennsylvania party spirit has not been connected 
with internal improvements, hence her march, although 
rapid and constant, has been silent and unostentatious. 
If we except three of the almost uninhabited counties 
which are in the North Western part of this state, five- 
sixths of every part of the commonwealth will be inter- 
sected by canals and rail ways, leaving no point at a 
greater distance from the highways than 23 miles,* 
when the works now in progress shall be finished. 


We shall prove chiefly from official documents that 
from the year 1791, to July 1, 1828, the enormous 
sum of $22,010,554 68 cts. has been expended by the 
State and by Corporations; on canals, rivers, turnpike- 
roads, rail ways and bridges; exclusive of the sums ex- 

by the counties on roads, bridges, &c. and ex- 
clusive of the sums expended by the state prior to 
1791. 


We shall also show that additional works are in actuai 
and rapid progress; that they will be finished in éhree 
years from the present, at an additional expense, eséi- 
mated at $12,450,000, (exclusive of works authorized, 
and, for constructing which, companies have been form- 
ed, but have not determined the period when their 
works shall be completed,) making a grand total of 
34,460,554 dollars and sixty-eight cents, expend- 
ed in Pennsylvania in forty years,—from 1791 to 
1831 for internal improvements. It may reasonably be 
concluded that, within the three years which we have 
mentioned, many other works will be projected, com- 
menced, and partially or completely executed. 

From the year 1791 to 1828, 265 companies have 
been incorporated by the legislature for the purpose of 
effecting various internal improvements. Ist. Rail 
road, canal and navigation companies, 36: of which 14 
have commenced operations; of the 22 remaining it is 
probable that 8 or 9 will commence their works. 

To this list may be added the canals and rail ways 
now being executed by the state. 


Total extent of rail ways, canals and slack water navi- 
gation authorised by law, 2,021 2-3ds miles, exclu- 
sive of works abandoned. Some of the companies are 
authorized to make either part or the whole of the works 
in the form of canals, rail ways, or slack water naviga- 
tion, as they may deem most expedient. In the follow- 
ing list we mention the mode adopted, or intended to be 
adopted by them. 


Canals - - - 
Slack water - - 2203 
Railways - - - 567 5-12 


Of the above 2021 2-3 miles, 436} miles have been 
co. , or will be completed in the course of next 
month, at an expense of $11,019,495 18 cts. 


Canals - - - - $014 miles completed. 
Slack water - - - 1173 
Railways - - - 173 

















within a few years; but as no certain time has been ap- 
pointed for this purpose; as some of the projected 
works may be abandoned; or other modes, or routes, be 
adopted; we do not deem it expedient to describe them 
at present. Several of the companies above mentioned, 
were authorised by the legislature to construct works 
of greater extent than we have indicated; but as no se- 
rious intention of availing themselves of the privilege 
ever was entertained, we have omitted the surplus, 


The amount of lockage on the works completed and 
in progress, 4618 feet; exclusive of the lockage on the 
Lackawaxen canal (part of the Hudson and Delaware 
canal company’s works) and exclusive of the lockage 
on the works authorized; but either not commenced, or 
if commenced, the period of their completion hereaf- 
ter, unknown. Ascent and descent overcome by rail- 
ways, 4637 feet and upwards; (the exact amount of 
which is unknown) to thismust be added the ascent 
and descent on the railway of the canal company just 
mentioned; and of a few minor rail roads le€@ing to iron 
works, &c. 

It is to be regretted that more uniformity, or at least 
correspondence, or proportion, in the size of the locks 
on the various canals has not been required by law. 


Several companies, which were authorised by their 
charters to make improvements by canals or slack water 
navigatéons, by Acts passed two or three years since, have 
recently obtained permission, by supplementary acts, to 
make railways in lieu thereof, in consequence of the change 
which has taken place in the public opinion in favor of rail 
roads. The commonwealth has abandoned the project 
of piercing the Allegheny mountains by the tunnel of 
four miles in length which was at one time, seriously con- 
templated. This mountain will now be scaled by a rail- 
way, a far more eligible plan. 


| Firmly convinced of the superiority of railways in re- 
gard to the economy, convenience, and practicability of 
their structure; as well as the economy, safety, speed and 
certainty with which goods can be conveyed on them 
throughout the whole year; we rejoice that this change 
_in sentiment has taken place, and will continue to take 
place, until the time, which is not far distant, when ca- 
| nals will be confined to the very few situations where lo- 
cal circumstances may give them the supeiiority. How- 
ever much the friends of railways may regret the injudi- 
cious expenditure of capital on canals, they may derive 
much gratification from the present partial adoption by 
| the state and by numerous companies, of the railway 

system: a system which several states in the union, and 

several European governments have also adopted, in 











12334 miles authorized. | preference to canals, 


The first railways constructed in Pennsylvania about 
ten or twelve years since, were of a very limited ex- 
tent, leading from mines, quarries, &c. to the places of 
consumption; we believe that these works were for ma- 
ny years, the only railways inthe union. The first Act 
passed in America authorizing a company to construct a 
railway for the general purposes of commerce, was an 
Act granting permission to Mr. Stevens and others to 
make a railway from Columbia, on the Susquehanna, to 


In progress, and to be finished in three years from the | Philadelphia, a distance of 845 miles. As the parties 


present: 905} miles; including the state rail ways and 
canals, although parts of these works are not yet actual- 
ly commenced. 
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Of the remaining 679 1-6 miles, it is highly probable 
that the greater portion will be commenced and finished 





* This calculation supposes that the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail way will not be constructed within the period men- 


tioned; if otherwise, the statement ought to be 11-12ths 


nearly. 


did not execute their plan, the state has commenced the 
work; it will be finished in the course of next year: the 
first work of the kind attempted by a government on 
this side of the Atlantic: the precursor, we believe, of 
many others, and probably the first link of the great 
chain which will finally unite the lakes, the Ohio and 
the Delaware, by a continuous rail road. The legisla- 
ture has already ordered the railway last mentioned to 
be continued to York, and has ordered surveys for its 
further continuance to the west. A survey hasalsobeen 
ordered fora railway from Harrisburg to Chambersburg, 

which road will probably be united with the Baltimore 
and Ohio railway. 
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The sums stated in the following list, sometimes differ | Delaware and Hudson Canal and Rail 


from the statements in the official reports: in the detail- 
ed accounts of the works in the latter part of these notes, 
this apparent discrepancy will be explained. 


WORKS. 


Sums expended. 

Schuylkill and Susquehanna 
Do. ard Delaware ; 440,000 00 
Conewafo, East and West 220,000 00 


Chesapeake and Delaware, old canal 
Do. do. new do. 

Schuylkill Navigation Company 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
on their works, exclusive of the pur- 
chase of land, stocks, &c. (to July 1, 
1828) 

Union Canal 


100,000 00 
2,028,600 00 
2,490,176 29 


1,100,718 79 








re-located; this estimate is, therefore, only an approx- 


Length | Lockage | Estimated cost 
et ae miles. feet. mitting fractions. 

Canal from Tioga, or New York line, to Northumberland -~— - 162 377 $ 1,820,000 
Do. do. Bald Eagle Creek ditto . “ 70 102 670,000 
Do. do. Northumberland tothe mouth of the Juniatariver - 40 88 441,000 
Do. do. Juniatato the mouth of the Swatara es - 24 51 461,000 
Do. do. Swatara to Columbia - - - ° : : 18 36 212,000 
Do. do. Juniata (mouth) to Frankstown (this line is partly tobe} —- 














1,600,000 00 | 


407 
road (the part in Pa.) 440,000 00 
State canals and Rail ways, (including 
the sums due at the end of the present 
month) © 2;160;600 00 
Appropriations for clearing rivers, erect- 
ing piers, harbours, &c. including pri- 
vate expenditures on minor works 440,000 00 





11,019,495 18 
102 Turnpike Roads, extending 2,380 
miles 


8;431,059 $0 
49 Bridges, constructed by companies 


2,560,000 00 








Total expended on Roads, Bridges, and 
on Inland Navigation from 1791, to 


1828 22,010,554 68 






























men ee Se eh rk, a 133 594 2,000,000 
Do. do. Johnstown tothe mouth of the Kiskeminetas river - 76 | 363 1,108,000 
Do. do. Kiskeminetas to Pittsburg - pees ‘ - 30 81 686,000 
Do. do. French Creek, feeder of 21 miles, (common to two ca- . 
nals; one of which will be adopted when the surveys 
row in progress shall be finished) the first route by 
the Alleghany from Pittsburg to Erie - -~— - 166 837 2,664,000 
Do. do. Pittsburgh to Erie by the Ohio, Beaver, &c. to Con- 
el ee Ot ae ey eh 167 852 1,730,000 
Do. do. EastontoBristol - - - + + - - 60 | 170 | 686,596 
| 
. Ascent and 
| Rail Roads. Sienace: 
Rail way from Philadelphia to Columbia on the Susquehanna, ex- | 
clusive of fences, damages, &c. af nek 844 —- 1,013,019 00 
Do. do. Columbia to York; not yetlocated = - “ ; (15?) ditillbienaiiogs Sade 
Do. do. Frankstown to Johnstown, do. (including machine- | 
ry)—this estimate of the cost is merely a supposi- 
tion - - - - ws ae - - : 41 | 2937 1,200,000 








Additional statements respecting the works of the State and of the incorporated Companies, will be given in- 
the detailed accounts of these improvements, which we have previously referred to. 


TURNPIKE ROADS. 
Since the year 1792, 168 companies have been incor- 


porated for the purpose of making about 3110 miles of 


turnpike roads; 102 have gone into operation, and have 
constructed nearly 2380 miles of roads passable at all 
seasons, at an expense of $8,431,059,50 cts. 

The turnpike from Lancaster to Philadelphia extends 
62 miles, was commenced in the year 1792, finished 1794; 
at an expense of $465,000. This is supposed to be the 
first turnpike commenced in the union—other turnpike 
roads have since been connected with it, extending from 
Trenton on the Delaware to Steubenville on the Ohio; 
a continuous line of 343 miles; the cost of which, tn- 
cluding the bridges, has exceeded the sums expended on 
the celebrated road of Napoleon over the Simplon. 
We do not intend for a moment to contrast these roads, 


on account of the difficulties encountered, or the inge- 


nuity, boldness and perseverance displayed in surmount- 
ing them, bat merely make the above statement in relg 
tion to the comparative expenditure on them. 


The whole surface of the state is traversed, with the 


numerous turnpikes which extend their branches to the 
remotest districts. None of them have yielded divi- 
dends sufficient to remunerate their 
of them have yielded little more than has been expend- 
ed in their repairs; and some have yielded tolls not suf- 
ficient even for this purpose, and consequently, in some 
cases have been abandoned by their proprietors. But 
they must not, therefore, be re 
sioned an unprofitable expenditure of capital. 
stockholders in general were the proprietors of the land 


roprietors: most 


garded as having occa- 
The 


traversed, and consequently benefitted by these roads: 
or they were merchants interested in reducing the ex- 


pense and obtaining a certainty of transportation; which 
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objects were effected by these roads. Before their con- 
struction, regularity of transportation was impossible. 
During the rainy season, or on the breaking up of_the 
“frost, wagons were frequently detained on the road; 
sometimes for wecks. The merchandize conveyed in 
them was subject to injury from the roughness, and dan- 
gerous condition of these highways. 

The reduction in the expense of transportation, ad- 
ded to the increased value of the lands adjacent to the 
three great turnpikes, leading from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, Erie and Tioga, have amounted to a sum, 
which, at the lowest estimate, exceeds the cost of con- 
structing, not only these roads, but of all the turnpikes 
in the state collectively. 

It cannot however, be denied, that some of these 
roads have been constructed in situations, where the 
commerce of the country did not justify their commence- 
ment; the number is, however, comparatively small. 

The system of road making is, in Pennsylvania, as ia 
other parts of the Union, in its infancy. Mc’Adams’ 
plan, as it is erroneously called, has been practised only 
tn two or three cas¢s, but to a very limited extent, and 
even for this partial introduction of it we aré indebted 
more to circumstances than to design. The centre part 
of our roads is covered with stone broken to the size 
of two, three, and even three and a half inches in diame- 
ter—sometimes mixed with stones of a much larger 
size. The foundation of the road is composed of frag- 
ments of a larger size, weighing frequentiy 30 to 50 
pounds; these in due season enjoy a rotation in office, 
and work their passage to the surface, to the no small 
annoyance of the traveller. The depth of road metal 
varies from ten to twenty inches, and oma few roads it 
is two feet in some places; an expenditure of materials 
mauch greater than is requisite. As materials thus ar- 
ranged will not bind, earth, or gravel, is mixed with 
‘them to assist in forming a temporary smooth surface. 
In due season, the roads are covered with mud, and in 
dry weather with dust, which nuisances are generally 
permitted to accumulate until removed by the agency 
‘of the wind and rain. 

The convexity of the surface is much greater than 
would be necessary to carry off the water, if properly 
‘prepared materials were used. The present plan but 

artially effects this object—carriages generally travel 
in the centre of the road, in order to preserve a hori- 
zontal position: hence, ruts are formed of a depth suffi- 
cient to appal the most enterprising traveller. These 
ruts of course form receptacles for water; hence, the 
convexity of the turnpike produces the very defect 
which it was intended to prevent. Ditches, without 
which roads cannot be preserved, are in many cases un- 
provided; or if made, they are frequently neglected, 
and of course soon become-useless. ‘The summer roads, 
as they are usually called, are parallel to the prepared 
roads, and are placed on each side of them. They are 
composed of the natural soil without any admixture of 
others, and they are preferred in good weather, to the 
rough surface of the stoned roads. 

As the turnpikes are elevated aboye the summer 
roads, sometimes one or two feet, the transition from 
sone to the other is abrupt and frequently dangerous. 

‘These faults which we have described are common to 
the turnpikes of the Union generally; we may remark 
that the roads of Pennsylvania are constructed with a 
greater regard to solidity and duration than those in the 
other states. No angle on them exceeding five degrees 
ig‘permitted by law, and few roads have steeper ascents 
than 33°. 

The expenses bestowed on the county roads and 
bridges have been very great, but from the loss of many 
county documents, &c. and the confusion in the accounts, 
it is impossible to form an estimate of their amount. 


BRIDGES. 


The aumerous bridges which have been erected over 
alaost every stream in Pennsylyania, have given it the 


EE 
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| title of the ‘State of Bridges.” It is impossible to 


procure a list of their number. In that portion of the 
State which is east of the Allegheny mountains, these 
structures are usually composed of stone; with few ex-. 
ceptions they rarely exhibit any pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty. Hydraulic time has not been employed in 
them for a cement, except ina very few instances: hence, 
they are exposed to injuries which render frequent re- 
pairs necessary. 

Some of the county bridges have been,;.constructed 
at an expense of 30, 40, and even 60,000 dollars. It.is 
not; however, a part of our design to describe, the works 
of internal improvement which have been effected by 
the counties. Our limits will permit us fo make only a 
few remarks on the bridges erected by corporations. 
Sixty-one companies have been incorporated for this 
purpose, and 49 bridges have been constructed by those 
which have gone into operation at an expense of about 
$2, 560,000. | 

The Schuylkill permanent bridge, as it is commonly 
called, was the.first great structure of the kind attempt- 
ed in America. It was erected by a company incorpo- 
rated in the year 1798. ‘The foundation of the western 
pier is upwards of 40 feet below the level of the surface 
of the river; no bridge in modern times presents a simi- 
lar instance; the difficulties were finally subdued; and 
the structure, with its appendages, completed atan ex- 
pense of 300,000 dollars. 

The Lancaster; or upper ferry bridge, which is situa- 
ted in the vicinity of that which we have just mention- 
ed, is composed of one arch; the cord of which is 348 
ft. 6 inches! a span exceeding that of any bridge of 
ancient or modern times. (The bridge of Schaffhausen, 
respecting which there has been so much dispute, we 
believe, was supported by the pier in the eentre of the 
Rhine. It is however, no longer in existence.) » 

In 1816-17, a bridge suspended from iron wires, form- 
ing a catenary curve, was built over the falls of Schuyl- 
kill,* near Philadelphia. ‘The success of this novel en- 
terprise led, at a very recent period, to the introduction 
of bridges constructed in a similar manner into Europe, 
where the experience of their economy has occasioned 
their multiplication. Chain bridges which have since 
been constructed so frequently, were introduced at the 
same place; several years prior.to the commencement 
of these structures in any part of Europe. een 

The wooden bridges of Pennsylvania are unrivalled 
in number, in magnitude, and in scientific boldness of 
design. They have been adopted as models for similar 
structures in several parts of Europé where timber 
bridges are required. 





Having now presented a preliminary and general view 
of our internal iniprovements; we will furnish a few de- 
tails respecting our railways and works of inland navi- 
gation. cw 

Some interesting letters of William Penn, Logan and 
other carly statesmer. of Pennsylvania; are extant, which 
contain much interesting information relating to the im- 
provement of the roads, the structure of bridges, and 
the clearing of river channels in the province. The 
clear views, and above all, the peculiar foresight dis- 
played in this correspondence, would amply repay the 
trouble of a perusal atthe present day. Wm. Penn, in 
his ‘proposals for a second settlement in the province of 
Pennsylvania,’ published in the year 1690,} alludes to 
the practicability of effecting a ‘communication’ ‘by wa- 
ter,’ between the Susquehanna and a branch of the river 
Schuylkill. The extreme brevity of this paper, will 
not authorise us to draw any satisfactory conclusion res- 
pecting the mode by which this communication was in- 
tended to be effected; but the tenor of his language, 
the infancy of his colony, the modes of commercial in- 

tercourse prevalent at that early period, will not allow 
pares ‘ 

| * By White and Hazard. ' 

| + Published in the last number of this Register. 
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us to suppose, that even the prophetic spirit of the | Pennsylvania; the credit of being the first labourers in 
founder of Pennsylvania foresaw, far less projected, the | this hitherto untrodden field. Afterwards, Robert Mor- 





canal which was commenced exactly one century from | 
the date of this remarkable letter. Canals and turnpikes | 
were unknown at this period, even in Great Britain, we | 
ought not, therefore, to expéct to find them in Penusyl- | 
vania. 

Objects of more real importance at that period, claim- | 
ed the attention, and exercised the wisdom and liberali- ; 
ty of the provincial legislature; roads were then to be | 
constructed through the primitive forests; marshés were | 
to be rendered passable by causeways; and bridges to 
be thrown over the minor streams; rude indeed in their 
structure, but requiring all the enterprise, and all the 
financial resources of that early period. Bridging the 
Atlantic and bridging the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
would have been deemed equally feasible projects by 
our ancestors. Many appropriations were made for the | 


purpose of improving the navigation of the streams; but | 
it was not until a later period that the subject of canals | 
began to attract the attention of a few of our more in- | 
telligent citizens, Numerous letters are extant which | 
are peculiarly interesting, not merely from the charac- | 
ter of their writers, but for the perfect originality of the 
views contained in them. They prove beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the Union 1s indebted to Pennsyl- 
vania for the first introduction of canals and turnpikes to | 
the public attention. It has been the policy of some | 
other states, not only to assume to themselves the credit | 
of originating these means of commercial intercourse, 
but to add insult to injustice by ceaséless efforts to de- | 
preciate the enterprise of Pennsylvania in order to ex- | 
alt their ownreputation, Unfounded assertions will, by | 
frequent repetition, eventually obtain credit; ‘‘magna | 
est veritas et prevalebit,’? may be a very classical and | 
very consoling adage; nevertheless, experience must | 
convince us, that persevering detraction, when unoppo- 

sed, will finally effect its object. Pennsylvania has too | 
implicitly followed the advice givenin Asop’s fables in | 
avoiding the evil example of the dog therein held up as | 
a warning, which grasping at the shadow, lost the sub- | 
stance. She has obtained the substance, by Herculean 
exertions; but almost lost the shadow—her reputation | 
for enterprize, by her «pathy or indifference. She has | 
abandoned to others, not only the task of assailing, but 

the duty of defending her character: regardless alike of | 
precept as well as example, she has not only hidden her | 
light under a bushel, but witnessed without indignation | 
some, even of her own citizens, almost denying the ex- 





ris, the financier of the Revolution, and still later; Robert 
Fulton the enfineer, of whom Pennsylvania is so justl 
proud, lent their powerful assistance. To describe their 
efforts in detail, would require volumes? Our limits will 
permit us to mention merely a few of the more promi 
nent individuals to whose patriotism our State is indebt- 
ed for the establishment of that system, whose beneficial 
effects we too frequently experience, without feeling, 
that gratitude which is so justly due to its founders. 
Our press has teemed with essays and pamphlets which 


| contributed to effect a beneficial change in public opi- 
-nion. The writings of Turner Camac,; William J. Duane 


and Samuel Breck, Esqrs. and subsequently, of Gerard 


| Ralston, Richard Peters, jr. and Matthew Carey, are too 
well known to require enumeration. The early, zealous, 
| and successful labours of our fellow citizen William Leh- 


man, the chairman of the committee on internal improve- 
ments in our asseinbly, will not soon be forgotten—and 
last, though not least, we must express our deep obliga- 
tions, to John Sergeant, president, and to Joseph M’Il- 
vaine, Esq. secretary of the board of canal commission- 
ers of this state, for their arduous and indefatigable la~- 
bours in the same cause. 

We have previously had occasion to notice the earli- 
est efforts to introduce canals into the province; these 
efforts indicated more zeal than discretion. Schemes 
were proposed which, if not absolately visionary, at 
least were impracticable at that period. It was proposed 
to execute canals in districts, where, in consequence of 
the limited population, but little advantage could be re- 
ceived from them; consequently, some of their projects 
have never been executed, and it was reserved for pos- 
terity to attempt the fulfilment of others of their de- 
signs. \ 

In conformity to our plan, we will now give a detail- 
ed statement of several of the more important works al- 
ready executed, in progress or, in contemplation—édém- 
mencing with the Union Canal. In the year 1762, Da- 
vid Rittenhouse (and Dr. William Smith, we beliéve at 
the same time,) surveyed and levelled a route for a ¢a- 
nal to connect the waters of the Susquehanna and 
Schuylkill rivers by means of the Swatara and Tulpe- 
hocken creeks. The Union Canal, which has since ac- 
complished this object, passes over a portion of this 
route; the first which was surveyed for a canal in the 
colonies. 

The views of the projectors of this work, were if the 


istence of the works which their own efforts had crea-| difficulties of that period be considered, far more gigan- 
ted, and assisting to sing the praises of other states | tic and surprising than have been entertained by their 
whose only claim to precedence consists in the unresist- | successors sin any part of the union. They ¢ontemplated 
ed, but, we venture to predict, temporary possession of | nothing less than a junction of the Eastern and Western 
it which they have assumed. waters of Lake Erie and of the Obio with the Delaware, 
If Pennsylvania be justly liable to censure, it is not | on a route extending 582 miles. ‘The Alleghany moun- 
for her supineness and want of enterprize; it is not for | tain intervening, presents an elevation of about 3000 feet 
her sins of omission, but of commission. She has done | above the tide, andwas wisely deefied to offer an insu- 
what she ought to have left undone; she exercised her} perable obstacle to acontinuous navigation;a portage over 
energics prematurely; and abortive efforts were the re-| this section was accordingly recommended: (an expe- 
sult: she was in advance of the spirit of the age; and! dient which, notwithstanding our present command of 
her example, in commencing the first canal to connect | almost unlimited capital, and our improvements in engi- 
the eastern and western waters, which, if successful,| neering, we at the present day haye been compelled to 
would have stimulated other states to rivalry, proved by | adopt.) The greater portion of the remainder of the 
its failure a beacon which warned them to shun her course. | route was at first supposed to be sufficient for the pur- 
We have already alluded to the correspondence of some | poses of navigation; if the channels were suitably im- 
of our citizens respecting the introduction of canals—| proved by removing rocks and sand bars, building dams 
their views were regarded at that early period (between | and using wing walls, and excavating canals at a few of 
the years 1750-60) with but little interest in Eng-| the more difficult, or otherwise impassable sections; a 
land, and excited the attention of but few individuals in | scheme, which their subsequent experience proved to 
the colonies: nevertheless, to these remote efforts, the | be erroneous, afd more extensive canals were pro- 
earliest projects of internal improvement in various por- | jected. 
tions of our country, may be traced. Duly to appreciate the enterprise of that age, we 
At the present day it is difficult to determine to whom | ought to consider that the great valley of the Ohio and 
we are chiefly indebted for introducing the subject to| Missisippi, was almost one boundless foresf; a wilder- 
the public attention. If our information be correct, we | ness uninhabited, but by the beasts of the forest, or the 
may attribute to David Rittenhouse, the astronomer, and | scarcely less savage Indians; attainable monied capital 
to Dr. William Smith, provost of the University of! was then almost unknown in the colonies, the very term. 
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“ engineering,”’ was equally unknown in the vocabulary 
of those days. No canal was then in existence in Eng- 
land; Sankey Brook and the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
had been commenced, but were yet unfinished. Pub- | 

} 





lic opinion even there, had yet to learn that canals.were | 
hot visionary undertakings. The snecrs of many even 

in the parliament of Greut Britain were to be encoun- | 
tered; nevertheless, under all these discouragements | 
the earliest advocates for inland navigation commenced | 
their efforts in Pennsylvania. In 1769 they induced the 
American Philosophical Society to order a survey for a | 
canal to connect the Chesapeake bay with the Dela- | 
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these abuses are already knewn to the public, and 


doubtless many remain concealed. The same remark 


may be applied to many of the public works in various 
parts of the union. The instances are extremely few in 
which the benefits necessarily resulting from this plan 
will so far counterbalance the evil, as to render neces- 
sary itsadopticn. The unassisted efforts of individuals 
when at once protected and restrained by judicious acts 
of incorporation, will be usually sufficient for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing such works of internal improve- 
ment, as the public welfare may really require. If 
such works should require the expenditure of larger 


: ; ; Pa ‘ 
ware; a work, which even yet is not finished. ‘These | sums than an incorporated company can procure, the 
laudable efforts were duly appreciated by the provincial | public treasury may then be required to supply the de- 
legislature; which finally about the same pericd autho- | ficiency. Such accordingly has been the policy of 
rized a survey on a route extending 582 miles to Pitts- | Pennsylvania. Until recently, nearly all the turnpike 
burg and Erie. This survey was accordingly perform- | roads, bridges, canals and rail ways, in the state, were 
ed, and a report made strongly recommending the exe- | executed by chartcred companies; the state frequently 
cution of the projeet. ‘The adoption of the plan was | subscribing to the stock, or making liberal donations in 
however postponed, in consequence of the more im- | aid of the projects 
; Ie / ms projects. 
ortant concerns which occupied the public attention el Wits hake MBintin Une tena delbeiitiad 
unmediately before and during the revolution. After | Phang keagea dt ney of a Pade ss asia adh 
the glorious termination of that struggle, the spirit of in- seeamLae a A techs ee aa Saar ~ Y 
ternal improvement began to animate the citizens of | iiceemaaiia oe Ss a aes seats “6 alii 
other states, and several works were commenced in N. | we rhe he i . hes’ . aueaant a eee 
Carolina, Virginia and Maryland. The canal through siocidatisie oh oe 4 nor th ac coiielisios* ahiiinie 
the Dismal Swamp, connecting the Chesapeake bay a i io dink = % na} it a ee v4 alt 0 debits 
Albemarle Sound, with the works on the Potomac, James an ada ke tee whack a Bate 
and Rappahannock rivers, were commenced and parti- sein 4 a farther —_ es 7 a of thie anbbeat 
ally finished, between the years 1786 and 1791. But taint i " er or vi - x. sett eteae ae 
these works were all partial and incomplete; local in| oy ane en eee Ene pea po will satan 
their benefit, and evincing little boldness or skill in their Se ee oe eee _ d 
honed me-einnneition | our description of the proceedings of the second com- 
P TI! eh fp fate Beal 8 3 1 | pany to which we have previously alluded, viz. the 
a ~ c v« ; " oe ") wD - > . 2 “5 ~ . 
t 7 eae of | acme ay on » x; seat bh company incorporated 10th of April, 1792, to effect a 
« , © vo "ES erour rig oe » . ~ . ° 
0 ‘slum . ~# it ths on f we ere "eel 4a ee Y | junction of the Delaware with the Schuylkill river, by 
wike. eh : ry ~ oe ae dy cael cnie-thraitic a canal extending from. Norristown to Philadelphia; a 
, Tr oc ence s Pics l . . . con . ° ° . 
pipe Bee .Bow aaervec ae ae B15 | distance- of 17 miles. The Schuylkill river from the 
enterprise; accordingly on the 29th day of September, | - ; a ; rar 
‘ . toes ed ah .. * | former city to Reading was to be temporarily improv- 
im the year 1791, the legislature incorporated a joint |, Fe 
: . > howe | Cds and thus form with the works of the Susquehanna 
stock company to effect a portion of the plan. Robert) “i *o 
. a Nie Gath Pench Bean, | 2nd Schuylkill company, an uninterrupted water com- 
Morris, David Rittenhouse, William Smith, Tench Fran- | ee a wi : 
: ; : ee .. | Munication with the interior of the state; with the inten- 
cis and others were named in the bill as commissioners. | |. wate 3 : 
- oo tion, as we have previously remarked, of extending the 
The company was authorised to connect the Susque-| 307 46 Exe and the Ohio. Experience soon con 
° . . he 4 « > 10. uo rie , & ad 
hanna and Schuylkill, by a canal and slackwater naviga- I 
tion; and thus accomplish the first link in the great | 


vinced the two companies that a greater length of canal 
chain by which they intended eventually to connect wis requisite, in consequence of the difficulties of im- 
Erie, Pittsburg and Philadelphia. ; 


proving the channels of the rivers; hence the company 
The intention of connecting the Eastern with the 


| last mentioned, determined (in compliance with the 
“ ; - a4: | suggestions of Mr. Weston, a British engineer, whom 
’ sof the state is distinct- | : : ; , : 
oaeiees iat al leckieee act passed they had imported for their service,) to extend their ca- 
nA the following at (April 10, 1792). The policy of nal from river to river, a distance of 70 miles.. In cor- 
< ; me je oS > or -4 4 \ © 7 ’ 
effecting such works by joint stock companies, assisted aes ae wa ee eee 
by legislative encouragement, is also distinctly stated; | ie: ‘sidiinttiliaes: amiabe nai shdaoudlon ieihil ech 
a policy combining the vigilance of private interest in te van a , os. 
the expenditure of money, with the ample and certain | 





bankments, extensive deep cuttings, and several locks, 


| which were constructed with bricks. In consequence 


tesources of the aco treasury. - A ag who ete | of the commercial difficulties, (in which it is known 
conversant with the history of public works throughout | Se ame ia 
Son anentdl. wlll eaenh tp the expediency of this plan:— that some of the chief stockholders were shortly after 
when the public is the sole paymaster extravagance involved,) both companies were compelled to suspend 
’ , ’ | their operafions after the expenditure of $440,000.— 


i iti ligence are the almost inevitable con- | ; , : 
impomtion and negig pore | The suspension of these works, and some years after of 


sequences. In Great Britain and Ireland, where this | the Chespeake and Delaware canal, had a most disas- 
subject has been thoroughly examined, every canal ate : 

: . . s ae ae trous effect on every similar work which was projected 
(with the exception of two, intended chiefly for military | ¢ ~ . ve ’ ox 
purposes) has been made by individuals or companies, | for many years afterw ards. Frequent attempts were 
who have been frequently assisted by parliamentary made from the year 1795 to resume operations; and 
Losteie ’ | there cannot bea doubt, if the state had immediately, on 

On the continent of Furope, where the opposite plan the first appearance of embarrassment, bestowed that 
is usually pursued, the evils which we have previottsly liberal pecuniary assistance, (which it eventually prof- 

ee ~ | fered when too late,) that these canals would have 


mentioned st universally prevail. Baron Dupin, in 4s 
pre » almos oe a Ps!" | been completed, and some of their patriotic and enter- 
his valuable treatise on the public works of Great Britain, | —.. . ; 
prising projectors rescued from ruin. 


most ably and convincingly describes these evils. ee : ar 
The success which it is alleged has attended the exe- Notwithstanding the subscription to the stock ofthe 
cution of the grand canal by the state of New York, | companies of $500,000, which was subsequently tender- 
may perhaps be adduced in opposition to this opinion. | €4 by the state, these corporations continued to main- 
But the exception is only apparent; the splendour of | t@'n 4 mere languishing existence. 
the result threw a veil over the many abuses which oc- In the year 1811, these two bodies (which were chief 
curred during the prosecution of that work; some of ! ly composed of the same individuals, ) were re-orgauised 





| 
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and united by an act of assembly, mto one company— 
styled, ‘*the Union Canal Company.” 

In this act they are specially authorised to extend their 
canal from Philadelphia to Lake Erie, with the privilege | 
of making such further extension, ingany other part of | 
the state as they may deem expedient. As this work | 
may be justly styled the great parent of all the pees | 
which have since been executed in our country; inas- | 
much as it was projected, surveyed, described and held | 
up for the imitation of other states, long cre the subject | 
of canals had attracted attention in any other part of the | 
union; (although the disasters which we have previous- 
ly mentioned, retarded its completion until a very recent | 
period) the interest which consequently attaches to its | 
history, induces us at present to describe it more mi- | 
nutely. 

As large sums were required to resume operations 
with success on this canal; the legislature by an Act 
passed March 29th, 1819, granted an interest of 6 per 
cent. to the subscrihers to the stock to be raised for this 
purpose: this interest was to be taken from the proceeds 
of the lottery before mentioned. By an additional Act 
March 26th, 1821, the State guaranteed this interest by 
a pledge to suppiy any deficiency of interest which the 
lottery could not produce. A monopoly of lotteries 
was alsd granted to the company; thus lessening the 
evils resulting from this pernicious, extravagant, and 
demoralising species of gainbling. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the State permitted, or rather sanctioned, 
the continuance of a system which the reflecting class 
of our citizens have earnestly endeavoured to abolish. 
The limited benefit which has resulted from this lottery, 
could have been obtained by other means, equally effi- 


cient, more honorable to the character of our common-| case of accident to the water works. 


wealth, and less injurious to the welfare of our citizens. 
The excellence of the end proposed, has been frequent- 
ly offered as an apology for the means employed in ef- 
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The canal is divided into three parts or sections: the 
eastern, the summit, and the western. 

The eastern is 37 miles, 61 chains in length, to which 
must be added a towing path and pool of 3 miles 42 
chains. It has a descent of 311 feet, overcome by 54 
lift and 2 guard locks. . 

The summit is 6 miles 78 chains in length; to which 
must be added the navigable feeder which at present 
extends 6} miles. This summit passes over a limestone 
district; much deep excavation in rock was required. 
in consequence of the many fissures which abound in 


| limestone rocks, the usual expedient of puddling did 


not succeed in retaining the water in the summit. On 
other parts of the canal the application of old tan, which, 
we believe isa novelty in engineering, had the effect of 
stopping the leaks; but after many experiments, it wag 
found necessary to plank this section throughout; which 
measure was attended with success. 

On the Schuylkill Navigation Company’s canal near 
Reading, which passes over the same limestone forma- 
tion, a similar expedient was adopted. In both caseg 
the plan was successful. 

On this section, the canal passes through a tunnel of 
729 feet in length, 18 feet in width, and 16 feet high, 
excavated in solid rock; the largest, we believe, in the 
Union.* 

This summit is supplied by the water of the Swatara 
conducted to it by the feeder already mentioned; as the 
summit is above the level of the feeder; two large water 
wheels and pumps are resorted to for the purpose of 
raising the water to the requisite height. Two steam 
engines, one of 120, the second of 100 horse power, 
are provided for the purpose of supplying the feeder in 
The small feeder 
from these engines to the summit is 4 miles in length, 
5 feet wide, 2 feet deep, and has a descent of 7 feet. 

The company formerly intended to continue the navi- 


fecting it: but this endeavour to sanction the use of yi-| gable feeder to the vicinity of the coal mines on the 
cious means has a tendency not to justify, but to aggra- | head waters of the Swatara: a survey extending 21 (?) 
vate the offence. | miles was made for this purpose. We believe that they 

The additional subscriptions which were obtained in | have ahandoned this design, and that they will substi- 
consequence of this legislative encouragement, enabled | tute a rai/way for the remainder of the distance; thence 
the managers to resume their operations this year, [1821.} | branches will be continued to the mines, at the expense 
The line of the canal was re-located, the dimensions chan- | of their proprietors. We may mention that the com- 
ged and the whole work finished in about 6 years from this | pany which was incorporated two years since for the 
period; although 37 years had elapsed from the com- purpose of improving the navigation of Stony creek from 
mencement of the work, and 65 years from the date of | their mines to the Susquehanna, have abandoned their 
the first survey. | plan, and are now preparing to construct a railway from 


The Union Canal is nearly 80 miles in length from | 
Middletown on the Susquehanna to a point on the | 
Schuylkill a short distance below Reading, (exclusive of | 
a pool and towing path of 2 miles 73 chains on the lat- | 
ter river, and of the navigable feeder from the Swatara | 
of 6} miles, &c.) the total extent including the present | 
length of the branches is 89 miles. I[t is calculated for | 
boats of 25 to 30 tons burthen. 

At Middletown, it is connected with the grand Penn- 
sylvania Canal leading to Pittsburg and Erie, to Tioga 
in thé north, and to the Bald Eagle on the west branch 
of the Susquehanna. At Reading, it is connected with 
the works of the Schuy!kill navigation company leading 
to Philadelphia. | 

The course of this canal is nearly parallel to the rivers 
Tulpehocken and Swatara, a route rendered necessary 
by the bold and abrupt declivities which invariably pre- 
vail on the margins of those streams. 

The lockage of 519 feet is overcome by 93 lift and 2 
guard locks; which are 75 feet in length, and 8 feet 6 
inches in breadth, (two of the locks which overcome a 
height of 16 feet connect this canal with the state works 
on the Susquehanna; they were constructed by the 
Commonwealth.) The canal is 36 feet wide on the sur- 
face, 24 feet at the bottom, and is 4 feet indepth. 43 
waste’ weirs, 49 culverts, 135 bridges, 12 smail and 2 
large acqueducts, together with 12 miles of solid stone 
walls to protect the work from the abrasion of the 
streams, have been built. 








their collieries to the feeder which we have just de- 
scribed; another instance of the increasing popularity 
of railways. 

The western division of the Union Canal is 33 miles 
4 chains in length, to which must be added 60 chains of 
pool and towing path. The descent of 2084 feet ia 
overcome by 39 locks. 

Fvery part of this work is finished in the most neat 
and substantial manner, reflecting great credit on the 
company and their agents. We cannot, howevér, ex- 
tend our admiration from the construction to the plan of 
this work. We have already stated the size of the locks: 
and the tonnage of the boats used on this navigation; 
from which it appears that this is a canal of small section, 
intended for boats of 25 to 30 tons, to be drawn by one 
horse. Insome of the accounts which have been pub- 
lished respecting this work, it is stated that these dimen- 
sions and this plan of navigation are the best suited for 
general adoption. The opinions of some engineers who 
have been consulted in relation to this canal, have been 
adduced in confirmation of this doctrine. But as some 
of these engineers have on this subject, given at differ- 
ent times, the most contradictory opinions; their evi- 





* The first tunnels which were excavated in the Union 
were in Pennsylvania: there are two on the Conemaugh, 
one on the Union, one on the Schuylkill canal, and one 
still unfinished near Mauch Chunk. We donot include 


| the small tunnels, levels or adits, leading from mine. 
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dence is worse than worthless. The opinion of some | mencement of the great Pennsylvania canal. 


enginecrs in Great Britain in favour of canals of small | 
section has also been quoted. 

These opinions, however, are entertained by very few | 
in that country, in the manner in which they have been 
applied in this State. 

Unquestionably, canals of smail section can be made 
in less time, with less expense, and require less water, 
than canals of large section; and may therefore be fre- 
quently more beneficial to a company than the latter, | 
particularly if the amount of the trade, or rather of the 
tolls, be not influenced by the size of the canal. But to 
the public at large—to those using the navigation, ¢he | 
expense of transportation is much less on the large ca- 
nal; for two men, one boy and a horse, are required for 
every boat of 25 tons. The employment of an addi- 
tional horse, which will occasion but avery small ad- 
dition to the expense, will be sufficient for a boat of 45 
or 50 tons. In our commonwealth it may be thus 
stated: 


2 men at 75 cts. each = 150 
1 boy at50 — ——= 50 
l horse- 50 — ——-»=— 50 


—_——_—_— ' 











$ 2,50 for 25 tons, or 10 cents | 
per ton for a given | 
distance. 
2 men at 75 each — 1,50 
1lboy at 50 — 50 
2 horses - 50 —— — 1,00 


$ 3,00 for 50 tons, or only 6 cents 


per ton for the same dis- 
tance. 


To each of these estimates must be added the toll, 
which will be less on the small canal. If therefore the | 
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It is how- 
ever to be regretted that the ample and unexpected 
supply of water which has since been cbtained, has not 
induced them to alter the size of their canals and locks. 

Some persoms upacquainted with the capacity of this 
canal, entertain apprehensions that it will not be suffi- 
cient to pass the trade of the Susquehanna; but if we 
consider that the rafts on that river will probably always 
find a cheaper access to market by floating down the 
stream than by any artificial highway; a little calcula- 
tion will convince us that little difficulty need be appre- 
hended for many years. 

The rail way from Columbia to Philadelphia, will un- 
doubtedly obtain a very large share of the trade of the 
Susquehanna; but this would be the result whatever 
might be the capacity of the canal. 

These rival works, will afford an excellent practical 
demonstration of the comparative advantages of rail ways 
and canals, leading from the same points to Philadel- 

hia. 

. We regret that we cannot give an official statement 
of the cost of this canal; the accounts have not yet 
been prepared for publication; they will at another time 
be submitted to the public. In the mean time we be- 
lieve that we may safely state, that $1,600,000 has been 
expended on this work; including the sums raised by 
lottery, and excluding the sums expended on the old 
work, and the recent loan of $300,000. 

In concluding our remarks on the Union Canal we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to state that several 
of the managers of this company have been distinguish- 
ed for their zeal in promoting the general internal im- 
provements of the state. 


Schuylkill Navigation Company. 


This series of canals and slack water navigation is con- 
nected with the eastern termination of the Union Canal 


increased toll (which it will be necessary to pay on the | near Reading. The works which were executed by the 
large, and consequently more expensive canal, ) be less | old Schuylkill and Delaware Canal Company, were 
than the amount saved im the transportation thereon: it | first suspended and afterwards abandoned as we have 
will conduce more to the public interest to adopt it; if| previously stated. A few improvements were subse- 
a sufficient supply of water can be obtained, particularly | quently made on the rivers. A dam with a canal and 
if such canal be intended to communicate with canals of | locks were erected at the falls near Philadelphia, in 
large section, and of great extent. The daffer is the con- | 1814. 

dition of the Union Canal, which is connected at each/ On the 8th of March, 1815, a new company was in- 
end with extensive canals, on which the locks are 17 | corporated to resume the works on this river, and to 
feet wide. On the Schuylkill Cana] which is usually | continue them from Philadelphia to Mill creek, one of 
only 36 feet wide, although the locks are 17 feet wide, | the tributaries, or head waters of the Schuylkill; a dis- 


boats of only 12 feet beam are used; but this is occasion- 
ed by the improper size of the canal. Even these boats 
cannot be used on the Union Canal. Hence boats must 


| tance of 108 miles. The legislature in their wisdom 
compelled the company to commence their operations 
near each end of the route simultaneously; thus render- 





either be unloaded at its extremities, or they must pro- | ing the works perfectly useless until their completion; 
ceed in pairs linked together; an inconvenient expedi-| which was effected in the year 1825. Some parts of 
ent resorted to in England only ina very few cases and | the works are still incomplete, but the whole line is 
under very peculiar circumstances; their example can-| navigable. The canals extend 63, and the pools 45 





not be applied to the Union Canal. Even in England 
the inconvenience experienced, has in some cases in- 
duced the canal companies to increase the size of the 
canals which were formerly made too narrow. 

It has been stated that small locks can be passed with 
greater rapidity than locks of larger size; this statement | 
does not submit a correct view of the question; for al- 
though a boat of 25 tons can be passed through a small 
lock, in rather less time than a boat of 50 tons through a 
lock adapted to it; the difference in time is inconsider- 
able; and in the latter case twice the tonnage is passed 
through in that time: hence more time is consumed in 
passing a given amount of trade through small locks. 

The Union Canal Company has been attacked with 
more acrimony for adopting small locks than is consist- 
ent with justice, The argument that their canal ought 
to be adapted for the passage of the boats and arks now 
used on the Susquehanna, is in our opinion untenable. 
But if any defence of the company be necessary, it may 
be safely based on the scarcity of water which was ori- 
ginally apprehended; the difficulty of procuring funds, 
and the uncertainty, in regard to the subsequent com- 





miles. 

The steepness of the rocky banks of this river, &c. 
rendered the execution of a continuous canal impractica- 
ble: hence, canals and pools alternately have been sub- 
stituted. Thirty-three dams, built in a solid, and we be- 
lieve, durable manner, create pools, or supply canals, for 
the whole extent. A tow path sometimes on the right 
and sometimes on the left bank of the river is provided. 
The boats traverse the pools with great facility and ra- 
pidity, on account of the depth and expanse of water. 
The company now regret that the canals have been con- 
structed on so large a portion of the route. 

This river furnishes one of the very few instances, 
where improving the bed of the river by dams, &c. has 
proved to be an efficient substitute fora canal. At Fair 
Mount, the extremity near the city, the city corporation 
have erected a dam 1,478 feet in length, together with 
a canal and locks, at an expense of $331,268, including 
the damages paid to individuals. The water power 
thus created is employed in pumping water to a reser- 
voir which is 103 feet above the level of the river, thence 
it is distributed chiefly in cast iron pipes throughout the 
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city of Philadelphia and the adjoining districts. These 
works, notwithstanding some defects, are not equal- 
led on this continent; and we believe, are not sur- 
passed in Europe. When the additional wheels and 
machinery shall be erected, 10,000,000 of gallons of 
water will be raised every day; at present only four 
pumps have been finished; they can raise about 5,000,000 
of gallons per diem. Two of the largest steam engines 
in the Union are provided to maintain the supply in case 
of accident occurring to the dam. The expenditures 
on the Philadelphia water works since their commence- 
ment have been enormous; but the health, cleanliness, 
and comfort, together with the preservation of the city 
from fire, which have been the results, have been cheap- 
ly purchased. ; 

We previously mentioned, that one of the objects to 
be effected by the old Schuylkill and Delaware canal 
company, was the supply of Philadelphia with water. 
On the dissolution of that company, the privilege was 
vested in the Union Canal company. The urgent ne- 
cessity of introducing a copious supply of wholesome 
water, admitted of no delay; and, as no measures were 
‘adopted for this purpose by the canal company, the city 
corporation undertook, and have completed, this noble 
enterprize, which is now the pride of Philadelphia. 

Fhe descent in the river Schuylkill is overcome by 
129 locks—each 80 feet long and 17 broad; the canals 
connected with them are generally 36 feet wide and 34 
deep; in some places they are wider and deeper. Ina 
few difficult passes, the canals are not more than 30 feet 
wide for short distances. Hence, boats of only 12 or 13 
feet, conveying 30 tons, are used on this river; a great 
waste of water and time in passing the locks is the re- 
sult. Five of the new locks near Mill creek are only 13 
feet 6 inches wide. These locks are near the coal 
mines ; which, at present, partly supply Philadelphia 
with coal. 

The construction as well as the plan of this work may 
be mentioned as defective. The limited knowledge of 
engineering which was possessed in the Union at the 
time of its commencement, is a sufficient apology for its 
defects. It is the most arduous and expensive enter- 
prize yet achieved by individual efforts in our country. 
The lockage is nearly equal to that on the New York 
canal; much rock 'excavation, embanking, and the first 
tunnel attempted in the Union were executed. 


Sums expended by the present com- 
pany oe? a os |: Se 
Do by - - + city corpora- 
tion on the dam and canal at Fair 
Mount exclusive of the water works 300,000,00 
Do by - + old Schuylkill 
and Delaware canal company, on 
the abandoned route, about - 
Legislative appropriations and private 
expenditures on the river before 
1815, not known; supposed not to 
exceed - 2. ria -  - 
——- to be expended by the present 
company, to complete the work 


210,000 ,00 


20,000,00 


50,000,00 


Having now described the main line of the navigation, 
we will devote a few lines to a description of the branch- 
es. Several companies have been incorporated, for the 
purpose of improving them, within two or three years. 

The most important company was authorized in 1827, 
to improve the little Schuylkill by dams, locks, &c. or 
by acanal. 

By asupplementary Act of the session of the Jast le- 
gislature, they obtained permission to substitute a rail- 
way. Mr. Robinson, an engineer of great abilities, is 
at present engaged in surveying the route, up to the 
Broad Mountain, thence to Berwick on the Susquehan- 
na; a distance of about 52 miles. This presents the 
most eligible route to the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna. We believe that this road will eventually be 
executed. The present company are authorised to make 
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only a portion of it: but they have not yet commenced 
active operations; much will depend on the result of the 
survey now in progress. 

In 1826, a company was authorised to make a railway 
from Pottsville, near the head of the Schuylkill to Dan- 
ville on the north branch of the Susquehanna: a dis- 
tance of about 41 miles by the survey. By a supple- 
mentary Act they are authorised to extend branches to 
Sunbury and to Catawissa; the length of these branches 
will not be less than 19 miles. Mr. Robinson, whom we 
have previously mentioned, is engaged in locating this 
railroad. The stock of these two companies is not yet 
taken. The present surveys are performed at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

Several companies have been authorised to improve 
Mill creek, the West Branch, and Norwegian creek by 
canals, or slack water navigation. These plans have 
not yet been executed, and we have no doubt that rail- 
ways will be substituted for them. A company has 
been authorised (1828) to make a railway from Mine 
hill to Pottsville; nothing has hitherto been done. 

Another company was incorporated 1828, to construct 
a canal from the Schuylkill to the Delaware, a distance 
of about 3 miles, A tide lock is to be placed at each 
end of the line; it will pass near the southern suburbs 
of the city of Philadelphia. Including the bridges and 
damages, it is supposed that it will cost about $300,000. 
It is contemplated to commence the work this season, 
if the necessary funds can be procured; which, we think, 
extremely doubtful, as the work will probably be the 
least eligible investment for capital of all the projected 
works in this State. If this work should ever be made, 
it will probably meet with the same fate which befel the 
Tiber creek canal in Washington, which, after consum- 
ing the capital of the proprietors, and becoming the 
grave of the neighbouring inhabitants, was finally aba- 
ted as a nuisance, by filling it up. 


The L+high Coal and Navigation Company. 


March 20, 1818, an act was passed authorising Messrs. 
White and Co. to improve the Navigation of the river 
Lehigh; they soon aftewards commenced operations, 
and were finally incorporated with others into a com- 
pany with the above title, February 13th, 1822. The 
privileges bestowed by the charter were more ample 
and dangerous than our legislature were aware of at the 
time. More caution has been displayed in their subse- 
quent legislation on the subject. 

The company continued operations by completing 
only a descending navigation. This was sufficient for 
the purpose of bringing their coal and lumber to mar- 
ket, the chief inducement which led to the formation of 
the company. 

The following plan was adopted; 13 dams and sluices 
of a peculiar and novel form were built, and the obsta- 
cles in the bed of the river were removed. The dams 
effected a double purpose; they created pools of deep 
and navigable water, and acted as reservoirs. At cer- 
tain fixed periods when the boats, or rather arks, were 
all in attendance at the dam, the sluices permitted the 
boats to pass with great rapidity; but they consumed a 
vast quantity of water and were only calculated for a 
descending trade; below the dam and sluice the sudden 
influx of water created an artificial freshet, which not 
only increased the depth, but also the rapidity of the 
river. On the arrival of the boats at the next dam be- 
low, the same process was repeated. On the Delaware 
river as far as Trenton, the natural channel of the river 
was used; below Trenton to the city, a steam tow boat 
was employed to tow the arks in gangs of 18 or 20 to- 
gether. The planks, with which the arks were built, 
are sold on their arrival in Philadelphia. 

After the expenditure of large sums of money, the 
company resolved to alter their plans, and to make a 
lock navigation, on which steam boats might be employ- 
ed. Accordingly a lock was built, measuring 135 feet 
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in length and 30 in width; the canal attached to it was 
5 feet deep and lined with stone throughout its length, 
which was nearly a mile. But, as this plan was ex- 
tremely expensive, and as the state had now comi..enced 
the Delaware Canal from Easton to Bristol, another al- 
teration m the plan became expedient; hence they re- 
solved to adopt locks of a different size from the former, 
Canals were to be made only where they would be 
cheaper than dams, pools and tow paths. The latter 
were to extend 10, and the former 35} miles.* The | 
canals are 45 feet wide on the top water line, and are 5 | 
fect deep; the locks are 100 feet long, and 22 feet broad; | 
it is intended to pass the boats (which are 106 inches 
wide) in pairs. (The locks on the state canal adjoining | 
are 90 by 11 feet.) 

The amount expended by the company in improve- | 
ments of every description, including opening the mine, 
dwellings, mills, rail roads, and turnpikes (exclusive of 
the purchase of real estate and stocks) up to the Ist 
January, 1828, was $875,718 79 
‘lo which add for the entire completion of 

the works now in progress, $735,683 84, 

ofwhich there has been expended up to 











Ist July, 225,000 00 
Leaving to be expended, 510,683 84 
Wieb ic ss ‘ius vagus cOReLReee 63 | 





The village of Mauch Chunk was built by the com- 
pany, at the mouth of the creek of the same name. The 
water power of the stream is employed in giving motion 
to various ingenious machines; which have been invent- 
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ters of the Lehigh, Schuylkill, Delaware and Susque- 


hanna, is to be surveyed, by order of the board of Penn- 
sylvania canal commissioners; the capacity of the coun- 
try will thus be completely developed. We have al- 
ready described the surveys which have been made near 
the Schuylkill, by Mr. Robinson; the same accomplish- 
ed engineer will complete the whole of these surveys. 
We will observe that from the year 1762, to July 1, 1828, 
63* different lines have been examined, and surveys 
made of routes, between the Susquehanna and Dela- 
ware, including the bays of these rivers. One of these 
routes is in New York, near our state line. Thirty-two 
were in the states of Delaware and Maryland, (for the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal,) the remainder of 
course were in Pennsylvania. 

A company was formed in the year 1828, for the pur- 
pose of making a rail way between Pittstown, at the 
moutli of the Lackawannock,t} and the Water Gap, on 
the Delaware; a distance of not less than 54 miles; the 
country to be traversed, is rugged, wild, desolate and 
solitary, beyond any part of the State; it isalmost without 
an inhabitant; covered with swamps, forests and inter- 
minable thickets; this agreeable spot is known on the 
maps by the attractive title of ‘‘the Great Swamp, or 


the Shades of Death.’ It is needless to state that this 


rail way company has but a mere nominal existence. 


Lackawaxen Canal and Rail Way, 
Part of the 
HUDSON AND DELAWARE CANAL. 
On the Lackawannock, (the stream which we have 


ed chiefly by Messrs. White and Hazard, two of the ori-| previously mentioned) at the distance of about 22 miles 
ginal proprietors of the works. The rapidity with which | from its mouth, the village of Carbondale is situated. — 
timber is sawed, and boats built, launched and loaded, | The name is derived from the anthracite coal mines 
is scarcely credible. | which are situated in this vicinity. In 1826, Mr. Wurts 

Every part of the establishment exhibits the utmost | obtained a charter, authorising the improvement of the 
neatness, order and industry. Only 10 years since, this | Lackawaxen, &c. for the purpose of bringing this coal 
district, which we are describing, was a wild and dreary | to market. His rights were purchased by the Hudson 
region, almost without an inhabitant. It now presents | and Delaware Canal Company, which is a New York as- 





a scene where the active industry of nearly 2000 in-! sociajion. 
dividuals has succteded in converting this savage wil-/ the Hudsog to the 


derness into one of the most interesting spots in the state, | 

From the village, the best turnpike in the union for- | 
merly conducted to the coal mines; a distance of nine 
miles. The mine, or rather quarry, is situated on the | 
summit of the mountain, upwards of 900 feet above the | 
village. The stratum of coal is of a great, but unknown, | 
thickness; it is on the surface, and of course is easily 
worked. ‘ 

Arail way of timber, plated with wrought iron bars, | 
extends from the mine to the river; it is (47,520 feet, ) 
about 9 miles in length, and with the branches in the 
mine is (67,026 feet,) 12, 695-1000 miles: it was con- 
structed in the year 1827, and is the longest rail way 
finished inthe Union. The descent is so great, that the 
cars descend by the mere power of gravitation; and 
brakes are required to retard their motion; on the ab- | 
rupt declivity near the river, a self-acting inclined plane 
is situated. The cost of the rail way, including the 
wagons, was $55,134 61. 

Various efforts have been made to connect the Le- | 
high with the Susquehanna, by means of Bear creck, | 
near Wilksbarre, or by means of Nescopeck, or Cata- 
wissa creeks, tributaries to the Susquehanna. A suffi-| 
cient supply of water cannot be procured, without re- 
sorting to machinery: hence a communication by rai/ 
way is now contemplated, and will doubtless be effect- 
ed ina few years. The whole district, between the wa- 








* The old works commenced at Laurel run, on the | 
Lehigh, 17 miles above Mauch Chunk, (this Indian 
name means the mountain of bears). The descent in 
this distance is 347 fect; thence to the Delaware, 464 
miles, descent 362 feet. Total 634 miles; descent 
709. feet. The descent thence to tide 170 feet; total 
descent 879 feet. 


This company have executed a canal from 
on the Delaware in the 
state of New York. Thence the route of 29 milcs, up the 
Lackawaxen to the forks of Dyberry, is in Pennsylva- 
nia; at this place the canal terminates at a distance of 
105 miles from the Hudson, and 33 from the Great 
Bend, on the Susquehanna. It is in contemplation to 
form a connection between these points by a rail way to 
be constructed by another company not yet incorpo- 
rated. 

From the forks of the Dyberry to Carbondale, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles nearly, a railway is being constructed 
with timber rails, guarded by iron bars, and resting on 
stone supports. 

It is calculated for the employment of horse power, 
and locomotive engines, on the more level portions; and 
for stationary steam engines, at the inclined planes. The 
estimate for these 15 miles of railway, including all the 
machinery, is $178,228; (the greater portion of which 
has beet expended,) a sum sufficient to defray the es- 
timated cost of only seven miles of the canal, which it was 
once intended to construct over part of the same route. 

The company had expended on the 4th 














March, 1828, ar se - - 1,478,000 
The estimate for completing the work, 
which will be effected this summer 438,704 
Total (nearly all of which has already been 
ex pended) A aaGr fe - 1,916,704 


We do not know exactly how much of this sum has 
been expended in Pennsylvania, but believe that $440,- 





* We believe that several other lines were examined, 
but we have not any account of those surveys. 

¢ Acompany has been formed for the purpose of 
rendering this stream navigable, nothing has yet been 
effected. 


1828. } 














000 may be given as an approximation to the amount. 
More accurate and correct information 1especting this 
canal, will be given on a future occassion. 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 
The obvious utility of a canal to connect these bays, 


attracted the attention of our citizens at a very early | 


date. In the year 1769, the American Philosophical 
Society ordered a survey to be made. No progress 
was however made in executing the work until the year 
1804, when about $100,000 were expended on what is 
called the upper route, by Christiana creek via Wil- 
mington, The company soon became embarrassed, in 


consequence of the refusal of the Delaware and Mary- | 


land subscribers to pay their instalments: the work was 
consequently suspended. In the year 1822, the com- 
pany was revived, and commenced operations by order- 
ing new surveys. The number of the locks (18) on 
the old route; the difficulty of procuring water, and 
somie other inconveniences, induced them to examine a 
route from Newbold’s landing on the Delaware, to Back 
creek, a tributary of the Chesapeake. This route was 
first proposed by Mr. Camac, whose patriotic services in 
the cause of internal improvement we have already 
mentioned. The proposed route was examined by se- 
veral engineers, and a plan which was proposed by one 
of them, John Randel, jr. was adopted. The canal is 
about 14 miles in length, and has a tide lock at each ex- 
tremity: it has only two lift locks, one at each end of 
the summit level. The locks are 100 feet in length, 
and 22 feet broad. The eastern lock hasalift of 8, and 
the western lock of 6 feet only. 
wide on the surface, and will be 10 feet deep: the east- 
ern part of the canal is in many places several hundred 
feetin width. The summit of the dividing ridge, be- 


tween the two bays, has been excavated toa depth at | 
the apex of 76 feet: the greatest depth of excavation | 


on any navigable canal in the world. 


This deep cut is 
nearly 4 miles in length. 


A bridge of one arch of 220 


ft. span is thrown across the chasm, at an elevation of | 


90 feet above the canal. 

The summit is to be supplied with water from several 
res ervoirs, which collect the water from springs, drains, 
&c. Machinery is to be erected for the same purpose, 
which will be propelled by the tide. 

The present company have expended (including the 
recent loan, which will be nearly expended in the course 


of the present month,) - - .$2,028,600,00 
Experded on the former work - -  100,000,00 
Total 2,128,600,00 | 


The company state that the work will be finished in | 
They have been mis- | 


the course of the present year. 
taken in their former predictions, and will probably again 
be equally unfortunate. If the canal were to be finish- 


ed to-morrow on the plan which is pursued at present, it | 


would not remain in a state fit for navigation. As this 
work has excited much attention, in consequence of its 


importance, and the enormous expense which has been | 


bestowed on it (nearly 150,000 dollars per mile,) as 
much error prevails respecting the management, or plan 
of operations of the company; we will make a few brief 
remarks on two of the most difficult sections. 

No. 5, or the deep cut; the slope is too great, and the 
entire surface of the sides of the excavation is in one 
inclined plane. The soil is peculiarly subject to injury 
from torrents; gullies, or ravines, of great extent are 


sometimes formed during the prevalence of a single | 


rain. The remedy proposed was to check the velocity 
and to diminish the volume, and consequently the force, 


of the streams, which now pour unresisted down the | 


sides of the deep cut: this was to be effected by adopt- 
ing a more ~ slope for the sides, and by dividing the 
surface of the excavation into several successive stages or 
inclined planes; each receding a few feet from the plane 
immediately below it: the step thus formed, was to be 
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The canal is 60 fect | 














| occupied by a trench or ditch lined with stone, whence 
| the water could be safely conducted into the canal. This 
plan bowever, has not been executed. The spoil banks 
are piled up to an enormous height, almost on the verge 
of the excavation. Mr. Randel the projector of the canal 
intended to deposit nearly all the earth dug from the deep 
cut, in the adjoining ponds; to which it was to be con- 
veyed by dirt boats. 

The consequences of these alterations in the plamr 
have been in conformity to the predictions of several 
engineers. Huge gullies have been formed, and will 
continue to be formed; enormous masses of earth are 
constantly forced into the canal. The spoil bank ap- 
pears to exhibit a great inclination to resume its former 
situation in the bottom of the canal, whence it was most 
unnaturally dragged to its present elevated, giddy, and 
precarious situation. In fact, several small instalments, 
the precursors doubtless, of other avalanches, haye al- 
ready been deposited there. 

The meadow section, No. 3, has occasioned much diffi- 
culty. Itisa marsh through which the St. Georges” 
creek flows: it was formerly navigable to the town: of 
St. George’s; which is now nearly four miles distant 
from a navigation. The marsh has since been filled up 
by an alluvial deposit of clay, and by the growth of peat 
and other vegetables. Policy would have dictated the 
necessity of avoiding as much of this marsh as possible, 
by locating the canal through the low points of solid 
upland earth in the vicinity. This plan of the projec- 
tor was also thwarted, and the canal route was forced 
into the marsh. The depth of this bog was unknown; 
| in some places it has sizce been sounded to the depth of 
40 and even 60 feet, and upwards.. The surface is com- 
| posed of a tough matted sod; which will support 
heavy weight from sinking into the soft soil beneath. 
| (weights supported op the ice will serve as an illustra- 








| tion of our meaning). Mr. Benjamin Wright the engi- 
| neer ordered this sod to bé removed: the embankment 
of the canal was not intended to be placed close to the 
edge of the excavation; but a berm of several feet was 
to intervene between the canal on one side, and the 
drain, or ditch, which is parallel to it, on the other: but 
the breadth of the foundation was diminished, and con- 
sequently, the means of resistance /essened, in the same 
proportion. The base of the embankment was also di- 
| minished, whilst the height was enormously, and absurd- 
| ly increased. ‘The materials of the embankment were 
also changed: enormous quantities of heavy upland earth 
were deposited in a trench cut in the centre of the em- 
bankment. This immediately sunk, was replenished, 
and sunk again repeatedly; and in some places continues 
to sink; notwithstanding all the asseverationsto the con- 
trary, contained in the annual reports of the company. 
A light clay, which is incombustible, and of a specific 
gravity little greater than water (as 64 to 624) was 
found at a short distance from the surface: this would 
have formed an admirable material for the embankment. 
In fact, itis used for a portion of the numerous, large, 
durable, and effective private embankments which have 
been constructed in that neighborhood; (some of which 
are pearly a century old; and have been exposed during 
'that period to the violence of the storms, and tides, and 
ice, Of the Delaware.) The reason assigned for the use 
| of these heavy materials, is the necessity of finding a 
| durable foundation for the embankment; which, it is 
| supposed, can only be obtained by sinking to the sur- 
|face of the solid earth, which forms the bottom of the 
|marsh. Sut the work is not durable; it disappears in 
| some places, even whilst in the act of being built; in 
| one spot, for 17 successive morning's, no trace of the lay 
| bours of the preceding days was visible; every thing had 
| been swallowed up. In some places the bottom of the 
| canal was forced up to a greater height than the intend- 
;ed embankment. 
It was proposed to excavate the canal with spades, 
&c. only to the depth of a few feet; the water was then 
{tobe admitted (as a counterpoise to the pressure of the 
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marsh, externally,) and a dredging machine to be em- 
ployed: this plan was also for a time rejected, but ne- 
cessity has compelled them to resume it. 

The solidity of the embankments and the permanence 
of the large ditches which have been constructed on a 
different plan, by individuals in that vicinity, ought to 
have engaged the attention of the enginéer. In Hol- 
land, they have had much experience in similar soils; 
the present plan would occasion the risibility even of a 
Dutchman. 

The reason which has been assigned, for the enorm- 
ous and unnecessary height of the embankment, is that 
although it would have been far more economical to 
make /ow embankments, and provide a guard lock to 
keep out the tides; nevertheless, if the lock keeper 
should neglect his duty, and leave the gate open, the 
country in the immediate vicinity, .might be inundated 
by a very high tide. But the gate might be made in 
such a manner that this very high tide should close it. 
If lock tenders on canals can be trusted with the manage- 
ment of locks, to which the same objection may be 
made, surely this argument is untenable. 

The question however has been settled, by the set- 
tling of one of the embankments, which, notwithstand- 
ing the precautions of the engineer, has sunk into the 
marsh, and permitted the waters to inundate a large dis- 
trict of meadow. 

Similar accidents, from inundation, on the same canal 
have heretofore spread disease and death among the 
neighbouring inhabitants; among whom a very general 
belief prevails, that the work never will be finished by 
the present engineer. The same belief prevails through- 
out the state of Delaware. In Philadelphia where little 
attsntion is paid, and of course less is known respecting 
this work, a belief is entertained, that the work is al- 
most finished. It has been frequently stated in the 
newspapers, that sloops constantly pass from the Dela- 
ware, to the neighbourhood of the bridge over the deep 
cut; very shallow scows or sloops with a light load, ef- 
fect this passage; but the canal is not excavated to bot- 
tom, and every effort hitherto made, has been as inef- 
fectual as the labours of the Danaids.— Zo be continued. 





Diep, at his residence near Connellsville, Fayette 
county, Penn, on Thursday, 21st ult. Major Urian 
Serincer, in the 73d year of hisage. His father’s fa- 
mily were amongst the first settlers west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains, before the revolutionsry war. Uriah, 
at the age of 19, was commissioned by Lord Dunmore, 
then Governor of Virginia, an Ensign in a company of 
Rangers organized for the protection of this frontier, 
and was the first officer that commanded the stockade 
at this place in 1774, commonly called “ Redstone Old 
Fort.”? He was subsequently commissioned in the Vir- 
ginia line, and served as Captain in the army of the Re- 
volution, until the end of the war. After the peace of 
*83, he continued in the small military establishment of 
the country, and served in several campaigns against the 
Indians, and after the treaty of Granville, by General 
Wayne, he retired to his family. During the late war, 
although advanced in years, he was appointed Brigade 
Inspector, and served a winter compaign on the North 
Western frontier. He has left an aged widow, the 
daughter of the ate Colonel Crawford, who fell a sacri- 
fice to Indian barbarity at Upper Sandusky.—Browns- 
ville Observer, 1826. 


STATE HOUSE YARD. 


The State House yard in Philadelphia, is embclished 
bya number of very beautiful elm trees. Their shade 
offers a delightlul defence from the rays of the summer 
sun, and no doubt many citizens even of Philadelphia 
admire their beauty without knowing or enquiring into 
their history. Among the papers of the late Col. 


Ge Mo of Morganza, a gentleman who was as 
distitovuished for his patriotism, as he was for agricultu- 
ral enthusiasm, the following letter occurs endorsed in 


the Colonel’s own hand writing, thus: 












Subscriptions by individuals 2347,54 








[Jone 





‘*Philadelphia, April 22, 1785. 

** Governor Dickinson’s letter and the thanks of the 
Executive Council for a present of an hundred Elm 
Trees, | made to the state of Pennsylvania, to plant in 
the State House square. 

Philadelphia, April 22, 1785. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Vaughan having communicated to the 
Council the valuable and unexpected present you have 
sent them of trees, and the obliging manner in which it 
has been made, I feel a very particular pleasure in re- 
turning the unanimous thanks of that body, for your 
kindness and politenéss, 
I am, Sir, your affectionate hum. sery’t. 
JOHN DICKINSON. 
Grorncr Moncay, Esq. Princeton. 
* Most of them were cut down a few years since. 
Cost of Railing round the State House Yard. 
Cost of removing the wall of the state house yard, and 





erecting the iron railing; in 1811, and 1813: 


East and West Walls. 


Taking down the wall, preparing founda- 


tion and materials = - ° $310,36 
Bar Iron and Castings = - - - ° 1447, 
Lead - - - - - - 147,50 
Connecting plates, rivets and smith work 462,70 
Marble Coping , ee Swans 1671,1 
Gates . ° ° ° ° ° 132,15 
Painting two coats - - - - 88 
4258,75 


The funds for the foregoing were derived from the 


following sources: 


Old materials sold -. © 411,21 
Appropriated by the City Council 1500 


4258 75 
South Wail. 


Taking down the wall and preparing foundation 





and materials - - 184 66 
Marble coping oe - - - 914 30 
Castings and bar iron - - - - 786 63 
Smith work, connecting plates, putting up, &c. 271 58 
Lead - - - - - - - 52 50 
Painting -~ - wr eG ee ee 

2,247 42 

The funds for which were derived from the following’ 

sources: 
Bridge Co’s debt appropriated by councils 500 90 
Fines for breach ofordinances _ do. - 383 94 
Appropriated in 1813 by do. . 600 00 
Subscriptions by individuals - - - 765 48 




















2,247 42 
Total cost exclusive of the southern gate: 
East and west sides - - 4,258 76 
- South side - - - - 2,247 42 
6,506 18 
Length of Railing on the west side, exclusive 
of gate ways : . - - - 397 feet 
East side - - - : - - 337.9 
South end - . : - : - 391.4 
1,126.1 


Average cost about $5 75 per foot running measure. 
‘The braces weigh each 50 Ibs. are 12 inch thick on the 
edge, 14 inch on the side 3 ft. 6 in. high. Horizontal 
rails each, 37 Ibs. are 1 inch thick & 3 in. wide, wrought 
iron cost $115 per ton.—Upright bars 3 feet 4 ini. long, 
# in. square. Marble coping 1 foot 5 in. widc, 3 inches 
in the centre, slope 4 in. towards each edge. Pannels 
5 feet long, distance from centre to centre of uprights 


| Sinehes. Height of the wall 3 feet. 


